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“ Actions speak louder than words,”—and so does 
inaction. The man who does a mean act in spite of 
his verbal professions is likely to find his condemna- 
tion ® that act. But the Christian who professes 
service to his Master, and yet does no specific work 
for him,—does not his inaction speak his condemna- 
tion in spite of his words ? 


Vagueness of motive brings inefficiency and failure 
in action. Shooting into the air has a twofold danger. 
The arrow is likely to miss a mark which it were 
well to have been aimed for, and it is likely to hit a 
mark which it were better should not have been hit. 
“T have shot mine arrow o’er the house and hurt my 
brother,” says Shakespeare’s King of Denmark. 
Many a remark has hurt our brother because it was 
meant for nobody within earshot; and many an ad- 
monition has helped a brother and hurt no one be- 
cause it was well aimed. It is a poor business for 
the preacher and the teacher to shoot their arrows 
over the house ; for he who is hit by sheer accident 
is pretty sure to be more hurt than helped. 


We are a great deal more ready to grumble over a 
matter that God has control of, than over a matter 


for which we are ourselves responsible. A hundred 


men will say, on a stormy morning, “This is a 
wretched day,” or, “ This is horrible weather,” where 
one will say, “I’m in a most disagreeable mood, this 
morning,” or, “I’m more ungrateful than usual to- 
day.” Yet acomplaint of the weather is a complaint 
over God’s ordering, while a complaint of one’s own 
mood or spirit is a complaint over one’s fault, It 
would seem as if God could be trusted to give us 
such weather as is best for us and for others, even 
though we cannot trust ourselves to be wise for our 
fellows or for ourselves. “This is a dark, cloudy 
day,” writes a true-hearted child of God ; “ but it is a 
good day, for He made it, and it is full of Him. I 
don’t believe in speaking of ‘ bad weather ;’ it is all 
His, and must be just the best kind for us and for His 
world at the time.” Our nearness to, or our remote- 
ness from, God is indicated by our comments on the 
weather. Are we willing to be judged in this way ? 


Creatures of reason do not necessarily become un- 
reasonable when they consent to walk by faith ; nor 
do creatures of trust necessarily become faithless when 
they are gladdened in a walk by sight. While God 
has given us minds to perceive and to understand 
with, he has also given us hearts to love and to trust 
with. It is both easy and difficult to see why he lays 
some of his most devoted and efficient servants early 
on the shelf, brings repeated strokes of tribulation 
into certain households, inflicts pain and bodily suf- 
fering on little children, and in many ways seems to 
obstruct the very path of progress into which he has 
called men to walk. We never can see all of God’s 
purposes, or any purpose of his, in its fulness, So 
far we must trust him. But there are few trials that 
happen to men in which no possible purpose of good 
can be discerned by him who is willing to look for it. 
The really difficult thing to do is to hold the desire 
of seeing and the duty of trusting in proper balance. 
Our tendency is to wonder too much over, and to dis- 
cuss too exclusively, the whys and wherefores of God’s 
providences, especially when those providences seem 
adverse and painful. The moment that we reach the 
point of passing upon the right and wrong, or, at 
least, the advisability, of God’s course, it is time to 
close the eye of understanding and walk by faith. 
When faith convinces us that God’s course cannot be 
other than the best, we may open the eye of reason 
again, and, seeing what is revealed, rejoice in the pos- 
sibilities of mere sight. 


Alcoholic stimulants exhaust the strength of those 
who are called to prolonged physical endurance in 
extremes of heat or cold. What folly, therefore, to 
suppose that in moderate temperature there is any 
real gain from moderate drinking! Lieutenant 
Greeley testified to the advantages of total abstinence 
among his men in the Arctic regions; and Henry M. 
Stanley bore witness to the danger of any alcoholic 
drinks in Equatorial Africa. And now Miss Kate 
Marsden, whose remarkable journey on sledge and 
horseback to visit the outcast Siberian lepers is at- 
tracting deserved attention, has a similar story to tell 
of the value of abstinence and the danger of alcohol. 
She says, in the preface to her narrative of her jour- 
ney: “I have never taken any active part in pro- 





moting temperance principles, but now I think that the 


record of my exertions in Siberia, without the aid of 
stimulants, may prove as beneficial to others as if my 
voice had been raised in furthering the cause for 
years past. I took no alcohol whatever throughout 
the journey, except on two occasions of great exhaus- 
tion, when the stimulant only made me worse. I have 
therefore good ground for recommending abstinence 
from alcohol where much physical endurance is neces- 
sary.” If a man says he drinks wine or whisky be- 
cause he likes to, he may be supposed to tell the 
simple truth ; but if he says he takes these stimulants 
in order to meet the extremes of weather, or to give 
him powers of physical endurance, he is to be pitied 
for not knowing any better. A college athlete must 
be a total abstainer while in training for a contest, 
even if he drinks freely, or moderately, at other times, 
Yet at that very time his brother, or his father, is, 
perhaps, taking liquor at his meals, or between meals, 
to give him strength ! 





THE DISEASE OF SELF-PITY. 


In every right frame or attitude of mind there is 
moral force, and corresponding weakness exists in its 
opposite. There is positive power connected with 
the condition of thankfulness. There is negative 
disability eonnected with its opposite—a spirit of 
murmuring. There is in self-forgetfulness an up- 
building dynamic, not only for self, but for all in 
the sphere of its contact. On the other hand, there 
is in its contrary, self-pity, a disintegrating, destruc- 
tive element. 

All virtues, whether active or passive, are construc- 
tive; even passive virtues are founded on positive 
principles, for a man cannot be passively long-suffer- 
ing unless he possess the active quality of love. And 
every quality in proportion as it falls away from the 
rank of the virtues is in that proportion destructive 
to its possessor and to others. 

Good people, or those who cherish the virtues, 
sometimes allow in themselves a state of mind whose 
true nature they do not sugpect, least of all do they 
comect it with the idea.of spiritual disease. Self-pity 
does not belong in any neutral class of conditions, 
When it is analyzed, it is found to be destructive 
rather than constructive in its influence on Christian 
life. But with some persons it is so strong a feeling 
as to infect all they do and all they are. It rises 
with them in the morning, it goes to rest with them 
at night. Like a second self the voice of this treach- 
erous self-pity sounds ever in their ears, telling them 
that their work is too hard, or too monotonous, or 
that their social rank is not what it ought to be, 


_or that they are not appreciated at their true worth, 


This constant commiserating of self dwarfs and with- 
ers the soul. 

Persons with this malady cannot be put into a 
place where self-pity is not called into exercise. It 
makes them grumblers and murmurers wherever 
they are, no matter how fair the skies above them, 
It is more contemptible than other forms of selfishness, 
for the vanity of self-love may lead men to do a cor- 
dial kindness, and the pride of self-esteem may make 
aman take a noble course of action; but self-pity 
counsels men to leave their labors to others, and is 









ready to furnish them an excuse for leaving hard | 
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things undone. Self-pity makes us most unheroic. 
It is adverse-to the spirit of true obedience. Under 
its advice we can feel no desire to do the duty of the 
hour; rather, the spirit shrinks from all initiative, 
eongeals, and finds excuses for itself. The person 
afflicted with its lethargy does not respond to the call 
of God, does not answer “Here am 1.” Activity for 
God subsides into a desire for release from service. 
Upon the soul self-pity has the same effect that it has 
on the body. It suggests no strong upgirding of the 
forces of either mind or body, but only a relaxing 
care for self. Religion is obedience to God. Self- 
pity is seen to be a spirit of denial and opposition, 
because it ties the hands of Endeavor, it puts chains 
on the feet of Obedience, muffles the free and happy 
invitations to others to serve God, chills enthusiasm, 
and makes a valetudinarian and a sickly hypochon- 
driac of the soul. Self-pity is contrary to that com- 
plete and beneficent surrender of the soul to God 
by which we will to do and suffer all the will of God, 
which is the essence of obedience. How few do not 
pity themselves under suffering! A real obedience 
and a true surrender would scorn such self-pity as 
base. 

_ Belf-pity is not only a hindrance to all free and 
glad obedience, but it is the very opposite of self- 
sacrifice and of self-forgetfulness in sacrifice. If by 
any chance an act of self-sacrifice is accomplished by 
one of these self-pitiers, its generous effect is lost 
by the compassion for self which proclaims itself 
simultaneously with the act. Self-made martyrs re- 
veal sooner or later their intense self-pity. Their. 
reluctant sacrifices become most painful to others, 
and no one wishes to be the recipient of their self- 
exacted yet self-pitying assistance. If they drew only 
on themselves for pity, others could more easily bear 
with them ; but, in its contemptibie craving for sen- 
timental compassion, this particular form of selfish- 
ness calls on all around to pity that which is not 
deserving of pity. 

Self-pity results from looking too much within, and 
failing to look outside of self in genuine sympathy 
with others. Yet more than all, it results from an 
unworthy conception of God, and of his love and care 
for us. If he has put us in these pitiable circum- 
stances, it was not that we should pity ourselves or 
ask the commiseration of others, since all his arrange- 
ments are the best possible for us. It was that we 
should work his will, in these very circumstances, 
regardless of self. 

When we consider this ailment of our common 
human nature, and feel how unable we are to over- 
come our indisposition without the aid of a true 
physician, we see how glorious it is for men, consti- 
tuted as they are, that religion calls them to the wor- 
ship of a Being other than self,—entirely outside. of 
self; There is no cure for the deadly disease of self- 
pity but the bracing tonig and renovating and heal- 
ing which come from turning, all the thoughts, ener- 
gies, and resolutions of the soul toward God. This 
lifts us into the mountain air of freedom and strength 
and unselfishness. It takes the littleness out of our 
lives, and shames us into self-forgetfulness. 

God’s heroes are not men or women who stop to 
pity themselves. They are those who rejoice in the 
opportunity, be it large or small, to labor, and who 
spring gladly to their work, with an alacrity that 
shames the creeping, reluctant steps of the self-pitier. 
How opposed are sentiments of self-pity to the central 
thought of the gospel, the abandonment of self,—the 


discarding and forgetting it! Self-pity cherishes only 


self,—cares only for self, and that in the most abject 
and ignoble form. Self-pity is opposed to life, to the 
glad activity which marks life. 

It was Peter who, after witnessing the great con- 
fession of the Sonship of Christ, said to him, as he 
foretold to the disciples what should befall him in 
Jerusalem, “ Be it far from thee, Lord;” or, as the 
margin translates the phrase, “ Pity thyself, Lord!” 
The suggestion of the thought of self-pity caused Jesus 
to show its true origih. Let us, then, repel every in- 
sinuation of self-pity, even as the Master put Peter’s 





suggestion, “ Pity thyself, O Lord,” away, as though 
it had come from the very Spirit of Evil himself. Self- 
pity does indeed originate with him, and must stand 
forever in antagonism to God's glory. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Interest in the chronology of the times of Ezra and { 


Nehemiah is evidently sustained among the readers of 
The Sunday School Times. Questions and suggestions 
multiply to an extent quite beyond the limits of available 
space for their mention, Among these suggestions, how- 
ever, there are those which will be sure to have the 
attention of the many who are interested in this matter. 
Here, for example, is one from a Massachusetts corres- 
pondent; 


In your Notes on Open Letters you say the question as to 
who is the King Artaxerxes, who is given credit, along with 
Cyrus and Darius, for helping in the erection of the second 
temple, “remains a question about which scholars will in- 
evitably differ.” I wish to suggest that the temple was not 
built until it was completed; that it was not completed or 
“finished” (Ezra 6:14) until the decorations were added. 
These decorations, of silver and gold,—“‘the desirable things 
of all nations” (Hag. 2 : 7),—could not be readily secured from 
a people just returning from captivity; but the prophet had 
bidden the people to “ be strong,” saying, ‘‘ The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts.” ... Some years 
afterwards, Artaxerxes sent Ezra the scribe, and gave him com- 
mand to “ carry the silver and gold, which the king and his 
counsellors have freelyoffered, ... and all... that thou canst find 
in all the provinte of Babylon, ... for the house of their God 
which is in Jerusalem. ... And whatsoever more shall be need- 
ful for the house of thy God, which thou shalt have occasion to 
bestow, bestow it out of the king’s treasure house” (Ezra 7 : 
15, 16, 18, 20). And Ezra adds: “ Blessed be the Lord God of 
our fathers, which hath put such a thing as this in the king’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which isin Jerusalem.” 
This points, it seems to me, to the fact that the decorations of 
the temple were provided by Artaxerxes the king, and so by his 
help the building was finished. As Ezra did not write any part 
of his book until after this finishing, he would naturally give 
credit to the kings who actually helped, while omitting the 
names of those who did nothing. 


The only difficulty that would seem to be in the way 
of accepting this explanation is that “ Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes*king of Persia,’’ are mentioned as the 
three kings according to whose command the people 
“ builded and finished” the temple; and that the his- 
torian at once adds that “it was finished in the sixth 
year of Darius the’king.” But every one must judge for 
himself how much weight is to be attached to this last 
expression. Literalness of expression is rarely to be 
found, outside the multiplication-table. 

In response to various suggestions from correspondents, 
as to possible explanations of a chronological difficulty 
presented in the first two chapters of Nehemiah, Pro- 
fessor Willis J. Beecher makes the following response : 


Several letters speak of the chronological problem presented 
by.“ the month Chislev, in the twentieth year” (Neh. 1: 1), 
compared with “the month Nisan, in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes” (Neh. 2:1). By the ordinary mode of counting, 
in the Old Testament, Nisan is-the first month of the year, and 
Chislevthe ninth month, Hence, if the date in Nehemiah 1: 1 is 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, we should expect that in 2:1 
to be the twenty-first; or if thatin 2: 1 is the twentieth, it seems 
as if that in 1: 1 must be the nineteenth. In view of this it 
was suggested, in the Critical Notes in The Sunday School 
Times, that the twentieth year in 1 : 1 may “‘ possibly” be the 
year of Nehemiah’s age. Of course, this is mere conjecture, 
agreeing well enough with the autobiographical character of 
the narrative, and with the probability, suggested by the whole 
narrative, that Nehemiah was a remarkably young man to 
undertake such an enterprise as his, but destitute of any sup- 
port in specific facts. In the letters received, three other sug- 
gestions have been made, to account for the difference. One 
suggests that in one chapter Nehemiah dates by the current 
Hebrew year; and in the other, by the current Persian year. 
Another suggests that in one he dates by the civil year, and in the 
other by the ecclesiastical year. A third suggests that he dates 
by years, beginning the month and day of the accession of 
Artaxerxes, and not by current calendar yearg. To these may 
be added a fourth suggestion, simpler than any of the three; 
namely, that he herg uses in his dates the civil year only, be- 
ginning with the seventh month of the sacred year, In this 
case, Chislev is the third month of the civil year in question, 
and Nisan the ninth month, Any one of these hypotheses will 
serve to explain the phenomena. But it should be remembered 
that they are all purely conjectural, and that each of them sup- 
poses a use of numerals different from that which is commonly 
made in the Old Testament. The prevalent method is to count 
by current calendar years that begin with Nisan, In particular, 
I think that there is no trace of any practice of dating events 
by years that begin in September, until long after the book of 
Nehemiah was written, unless this passage itself be taken as 
proof of that practice. Two other conjectures should be com- 
pared with those that have been given. It may be that, in the 





first chapter, Nehemiah counts the year of the accession of 
Artaxerxes as his first year, but in the second chapter follows 
the common practice of counting the first year as that which’ 
began with the new year that followed the accession. Or it may 

be that, having spoken already of the twentieth year, he had in 

mind the Nisan that began at the close of the twentieth year,. 
and used language accordingly. Whatever may be the value 

of these two conjectures, they can be paralleled by specific in- 
stances. Doubtless other plausible hypotheses might be added 

to these seven. Any one of them is amply sufficient for defend- 

ing the two chapters against the charge of being contradigtory. 

But, for the purpose of ascertaining the actual fact in the case, 

they weaken one another.. There is no need of deciding which 

is correct,sand perhaps a decision is impossible. 








, ACQUAINTANCE WITH GRIEF. 
BY PRANK WALOOTT HUTT. 


When on the wonders of my Lord’s domain 

I, entering, beheld all things made new, 

And all my better hopes and dreams come true 
That otherwhiles loomed vast and vague and vain, 
My soul, long voiceless, sang the glad refrain 

Of inward joy, and of that grace that drew 

My hesitating footsteps thereunto 
The silent, holy comradeship of Pain. 

Time was, on sunless by-ways wandering, 
My soul revolted at her outstretched hand, 
Calloused and seamed with human agony ; 
But I, who erewhile wept, have learned to sing, 
Have learned to bless and welcome, nor withstand 
Grief’s toilful, Heaven-appointed ministry. 
Boston, Mass. 





PENALTY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
FOUNDED IN LOVE. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE 8. GRAHAM, LL.D., 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


*‘ Everything,” says Puffendorf, “ which causes a sor- 
row or loss is not properly punishment.” When a man 
is fined by the magistrate, he suffers punishment; but 
when the members of his family are reduced to poverty 
by the payment of the fine, they suffer a misfortune. It 
is no more punishment in the latter case than it would 
be were they to be impoverished by war, fire, or ship- 
wreck. Yet their suffering is a.direct consequence of 
the penalty. j 

In human society,«penalty, through its consequences, 
operates farther, perhaps, than we wish, since in no case 
can it be confined to the criminal. Inevitably it reaches 
beyond to those connected with him by interest, friend- 
ship, consent, or nature. By a law regnant alike in the 
affairs of the soul and the body, and permeating all social 
relations, it would seem to be inevitable that the inno- 
cent must suffer whenever penalty is inflicted upon the 
guilty. 

This is true of all law broken by man, whether it be 
natural, moral, or social law. If one flings himself from 
a high rock into a deep chasm and is dashed to pieces, 
he merely receives the penalty of a broken natural Jaw, 
He suffers punishment, but loyal, loving hearts, bereaved 
by bis decease, suffer severely in the sad misfortune by 
which they are overshadowed. 

If a child, contrary to parental instruction, eats unripe 
fruit and pays the penalty of broken natural law, we can 
easily trace the consequences beyond the culprit to those 
who love him dearly, and who are involved in the penal 
effects of his act. If that penalty be merely sickness, 
then care is written upon the brows, and anxiety assails 
the hearts, of loving parents and friends; but if death be 
dealt out upon him, then anguish usurps the place of 
anxiety, and sorrow deepens the lines of care, and sorely 
wounded hearts throb pziafully all through life. 

Who has not either heard of or known personally 
some bright young person full of promise that listened 
to the voice of the Tempter, and left the straight and 
safe path to tarry for a time in bowers which appeared 
to him as the veritable bowers of pleasure, but which, 
alas! proved to be the bowers of death? Who has not 
seen such ® young life cut off in the beginning of man- 
hood and laid away in a dishonored grave? The penal- 
ties of broken laws of health and morals fell swiftly on 
him, and he sank beneath his punishment, His health 
was destroyed and his moral nature degraded, until, at 
last, all the power and promise of that early life were 
gone, and the man himself, like a withered flower, lay 
dead. The bowed head of a devoted father and the sun- 
less face of a loving mother show them both to be in- 
volved in the consequences of his crimes. It is difficult 
to determine upon which of these persons the heavier 
blows have fallen,—the dead sot, or the living wrecks. 

We can also trace the consequences of penalties de- 
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nounced upon violators of physical and ‘moral laws in 
their descendants. Men speak glibly of the law of 
heredity; but in the awful presence of this mysterious 
law we see how fearfully, in health and morals, the inno- 
cent offspring suffers under the misfortune of his birth. 
The consequences of the penalty include children and 
children’s children, Children who have not asked for 
being must enter life under moral and physical condi- 
tions the result of an ancestor’s crimes. The stamp of 
the physical condition, which we readily trace, is typical 
of the impress of the unseen moral and mental deformities. 

Let us look upon consequence and penalty relative to 
social law. Let us enter a temple of human justice, A 
miserable man convicted of crime stands in the dock 
awaiting sentence. A woman with streaming eyes and 
pleading voice prays the court for mercy. Behind the 
woman, bewildered and frightened, and scarcely con- 
scious of the momentous event transpiring before them, 
stand four little children. These are the children of 
that man and woman. They had no voice in selecting 
their parents, yet there they stand, indissolubly joined 
to the trembling criminal and the pleading woman. 
When he goes to prison, they lose their bread-winner 
and protector. Alas! the sword must fall. The penalty 
isinflicted. The felon disappears from society. Thesad- 
eyed woman with her little ones goes back to a dreary 
home where privation and want will dwell with them. 
The stigma and stain of his crime are upon them. A 
dark cloud rests over the future of the life of those chil- 
dren. This is no fancy sketch, but may be frequently 
witnessed in any city of our land. 

How often, when contemplating such scenes, one’s 
heart grows sick with the oppressive thought of the 
utter impossibility of separating the innocent from the 
consequences of penalty in the administration of human 
laws! Man, with all his genius and progress, and pride 
of power, cannot in his little kingdom administer his 
own laws so as to avoid this result. It seems, also, that 
this linking of one with another, and the suffering of the 
innocent through the penalties pronounced upon the 
guilty, is a principle written into all law by the hand of 
God. It is difficult tosolve this mystery. Itstands over 
against the declaration “God is love” like a seeming 
contradiction. But behind all this mystery, if we look 
closely, we may see God’s love. 

A writer of the last century, speaking of this strong 
union of penalty and consequence, of the guilty and the 
innocent, and regarding it as related to human laws, 
said: ‘‘ What is more, it is not only impossible to dis- 
join these connections, but, however that were possible, 
it is even necessary to complicate them. Society was 
founded on this necessity ; it is likewise supported, even 
while it suffers, by it; and when they are thus compli- 
cated; whatever happens to one must be mutual to all.” 
Another writer says: “ Among the Persians and Mace- 
donians, not only the criminals convicted of treason were 
put to death, but all their relations and friends. The 
descendants of Antiphon the orator were disqualified 
from advancing themselves by their own merit to estates 
and offices in Athens. The posterity of Marius’s fac- 
tion were excluded by a law of Sylla from the same 
privilege.” He then proceeds as follows: ‘To make the 
innocent suffer for the guilty, and to inflict that on the 
guilty which in its consequences may affect the innocent, 
are very different and unequal considerations.” Declar- 
ing the first to be wholly unjustifiable, he says, with 
respect to the latter: “ Punishment, being a pillar of 
society, agreeably to the genius of the whole edifice, is 
erected on the great principle of society itself; namely, 
to make the natural and social affections a control upon 
irregular and selfish passions.” 

No man lives to himself alone. How intimately our 
lives are interwoven! We are so selfish by nature that 
we might live for ourselves alone, were our conditions 
altered. If we were not wrought into the lives of others, 
we might not care for their fate, here, or hereafter, or 
what penalty might fall upon them. Upon the corner- 
stone of love our homes exist. It is by our heart-strings 
that God ties us together for our mutual good. By our 
loves, God calls us to protect father, mother, child, or 
friend. By the consequential*experiences which flow 
back to us along the channel of our loves, God makes us 
our brother’s keeper. We can trace the same “ great 
principle of society ” through all the relationships of men. 
We can trace this principle back to God. Behind this 
mystery we can see, not cruelty, but love. Love must 
not be confounded with our weak affections, but must be 
considered in the broader, grander sense in which “God 
is love.” Love contains not only tenderness and affec- 
tion, but also “ wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth.” Love seeks the highest good of its object. 


Love may wield the rod. All penalty, as the sanction of 
law, is bound up in the very essence of love. 

An actual scene in the court-room illustrates the high- 
est qualities of true love. The pleading wife, the quiet, 
tearful children, touch powerfully the heart of that 
humane judge. Listening to the voice of human weak- 
ness, he would be sorely tempted to set the culprit free, 
and give immediate happiness to that wife with her de- 
pendent little ones. He sees, however, the folly and 
unkindness of such a course. His voice, after all, utters 
the words of true love. ‘“ No, my good woman, I cannot 
release him. For his own sake, to make of him a better 
man, he must suffer. As an example to others he must 
suffer. Even for your sake, as a member of the com- 
munity, he must suffer; and for the sake of these little 
ones, to whom this scene will recur again and again, he 
must suffer.” And so, after all, Love, seeking the highest 
and best good of culprit, pleading sufferers, and the com- 
munity, lays on the penalty with all its consequences. 
While we cannot fully solve this mystery, we can trace 
it to a deep necessity connected with our protection and 
well-being, and this necessity down to its foundations in 
everlasting love. 

The noble judge in the court incident above referred 
to, while sternly refusing to remit the penalty, unostenta- 
‘tiously and kindly, by the aid of a court officer, pursued 
the unfortunate family, while, clinging to each other, 
they moved, a sad-eyed, solemn procession, to the court- 
house door, and caused several bank-notes to be thrust 
into the sobbing woman’s hand. From a sense of jus- 
tice he smote the bread-winner; and out of pity and 
compassion he gave the sufferers the means to buy bread. 
May we not, though only dimly, see in this a picture of 
God? Though he smites with the rod of penalty through 
the justice of his being, yet he sends his angel messen- 
gers to minister unto us. He pursues us with fender 
mercy. He may not remove the consequences, but he 
gives us strength and power to bear them. Even while 
we are sobbing so that we cannot sce, he thrusts relief 
into our unopened hand. 


Philadelphia. 





OLD AND PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JERUSALEM. 
BY D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, D.D. 


Of all the spots on the earth, Jerusalem is the most 
sacred. Its present lonely desolation does not disturb 
the holy associations that cluster about its name, but 
rather intensifies them. Mecca suggests a movement of 
tremendous import. The sacred cities of India have 
fostered venerable devotions. But Jerusalem excels all 
other cities in the solemnity of the scenes which trans- 
pired within its precincts, and the extent of their signi- 
ficance. 

Quickly after David’s conquest of the old fortress of 
Jebus, the hill of Zion became the throbbing center of 
Israel’s life. The affections of the tribes clustered about 
it. Its buildings were their pride; its religious services 
their ritual. Its comeliness was celebrated in song by 
psalmist. Its prosperity or misfortune claimed the 
panegyric or the lament of prophet. From far and near 
the devout looked toward it as they prayed. Its religious 
indifference and doom drew tears from the Son of man. 
As Rome was more than Latium, and Athéhs more than 
Attica, Jerusalem was more than the Holy Land. The 
old enthusiasm for the land of promise in the books of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua still shows itself in later times, 
as when Ezekiel speaks of it as the “glory of all lands,” 
and the Psalmist prays to be led “ into the land of up- 
rightness” (Psa.143:10). This enthusiasm is in the later 
books transferred from the land to the city. The psalmist 
prays, “Build thou the walls of Jerusalem,” turning 
away from the considerations of his own personal estate; 
and when Zerubbabel and the exiles return from Baby- 
lon, they “go up to Jerusalem.” 

The beauty of the location attracted the enthusiasm 
and affections of Israel to Mt. Zion. The Song of Solo- 
mon, in praising beauty of form and face, finds no fitter 
expression than “comely as Jerusalem.” Approached 
from the east, the city evokes from the traveler the ex- 
clamation, “ Beautiful for situation is Mt. Zion.” Looked 
at from the Mount of Olives, it makes the impression of 
venerable dignity and repose, and, great as one’s expec- 
tations are, it disappoihts no expectations that are rea- 
sonable. The late Emperor Frederick, describing his 
visit, wrote in his diary: “ All my life I shall never for- 
get this first evening in Jerusalem, when I watched the 
sunset from the Mount of Olives. From there I could 
imagine and behold the beauty with which the Bible 





connects the name of the holy and exquisite city,” 





Jewish enthusiasm, however, would not have gone to 
the extent of the exclamation “the joy of the whole 
earth is Mt. Zion,” simply on the ground of natural 
scenery. That was the least element in the attractive- 
ness of Jerusalem, and perhaps Nazareth and Bethlehem 
possess a charm of locality above its site. 

Jerusalem was the embodiment and heart of Israel’s 
national life, It was the “city of David,” the “ city of 
the King.” All the pulsations of patriotism were meas- 
ured off from its central throb, Above all, Jerusalem 
was dear to Israel as the religious center of the nation. 
Here was the nation’s shrine, which supplanted the 
venerable altars of Shechem, Bethel, and Shiloh, and 
stood for more than they stood for. It was the city of 
the temple whose precincts and ritual incorporated the 
revelation of Jehovah, and at the samatime were typical 
of the better'things which were to come, “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning,” is the exile’s ecstatic outburst of homesick en- 
dearment, of patriotism, and of religious fervor,—all 
three. But it was the temple predominantly which 
bound Israel to the city, and gave to it its supreme impor- 
tance. When the Psalmist says ‘‘ Because of thy temple 
at Jerusalem shall kings bring presents unto thee”’ (Psa, 
68 : 29), he at once states his own feelings and affirmsa 
permanent truth. Its location precluded it from being 
a commercial metropolis, like Tyre or Sidon, or the seat 
of universal empire, like Constantinople or Alexandria. 
No streams of water flow by it. No rich agricultural 
lands are around about it. It iggnot an accessible station 
on any natural route of trade. 

The Christian Church associates with Jerusalem far 
more than Israel did. The city witnessed the culmi- 
nating events in the life of our Lord. There he was 
betrayed, crucified, and buried. There he rose again. 
Here the beginnings of the Christian Church were had, 
the pentecostal power descended, the first disciples were 
made through apostolic preaching, and the first persecu- 
tions broke out. For these reasons it early became the 
goal of devout pilgrims such as Helena and the great 
scholar Jerome, It was the prize of the crusader, and 
attracts the pious respect of Christendom to the ends of 
the earth. As Dr. Philip Schaff has said: “‘ From the 
mount of Olives one gets the saddest and most impres- 
sive view in the world,” 

“ And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet ; 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shekinah is dark where it shone,” 


The predictions of prophets have been fulfilled, that the 
city should be builded on her own heap (Jer. 30: 18), 
plowed as a field (Mic. 3: 12), drink of the cup of the 
Lord’s fury (Isa. 51:17), and be trodden down of the 
Gentiles (Luke 21 : 24). Besant and Palmer say, in 
their “ History of Jerusalem,” “there is not a stone 
in the city but has been reddened by human blood, 
not a spot but where some hand-to-hand conflict has 
taken place, not an old wall but has echoed back the 
despairing shrieks of women, Jew, Pagan, Christian, 
Mohammedan,—each has had his turn of triumph, 
occupation, and defeat.” Ungarnished and unswept as 
the modern city is of Western civilization, it asserts a 
spell, as most travelers agree, above the spell of Athens 
and Rome. It is the City of the Soul, 

In the New Testament there are no expressions of 
fondness for the terrestrial Jerusalem, although such 
affection was felt, as is plain from our Lord’s weeping 
over it. The time for the existence of the temple was 
over. No pre-eminence should the city longer have over 
other places of worship, “ Neither in this mountain nor 
in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father,” had been 
the Saviour’s far-reaching apnouncement. The shadows 
were about to give way now that the better things them- 
selves had come. Paul must have felt, on his last visits 
to the city, that Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, might there- 
after be more potent sources of church life than Jerusa- 
lem, and the churches of Macedonia and Galatia more 
true to the doctrine of Christ than the churches of Judea, 

Jerusalem will continue to have a perpetually fresh 
significance as the emblem of the spiritual kingdom of 
God. Canon Liddon said: “The towers and walls and 
shrines of the ancient city, as faith gazes on them, melt 
away into the outlines of a sublimer prospect,—that of 
redeemed humanity through all the Christian centuries, 
gathered and organized intoacity of God.” The Church, 
in the restricted sense of the communion on earth of all 
believers, Paul refers to primarily when he wrote of 
“ Jerusalem which is above, .. . the mother of us all” (Gal. 
4: 26), as also the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Heb, 12 : 22), “ the city of the living God, the heavenly 





Jerusalem.” To one of the noblest of doctrinal treatises 
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Augustine gave the title “ The City of God,” having in 
his eye the walls and the temple of the city among the 
Judean hills, The expressions of affection and prayer 
which Israel used for Jerusalem are pertinent unto the 
Church of to-day. Her peace and prosperity should lie 
upon all Christian hearts; and while the Christian prays 
for his own more immediate circle, he should imitate 
David, who (Psa. 51:18) cannot conclude his prayer 
without a petition that God might build the walls of 
Jerusalem. “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” “ Pros- 
perity be within thy palaces,” The cuitivation of a warm 
affection for the Church of Christ universal is a timely 
duty of all who belong to the communion of Christ. In 
all our devotions, we may well heed Jeremiah’s words: 
“ Let Jerusalem come into your mind” (Jer. 50: 61). 
The consummatgd kingdom of God was also presented 
to the eye of the seer as a city, “ the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem” (Rev, 21: 2). To the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews it appeared as a “country, that is, an 
heavenly,” and also “ as a city whose builder and maker 
is God.” A striking omission from the vision of the new 
Jerusalem isa temple. “ There was no temple therein.” 
One greater than the temple, and from whose presence 
the temple of Zerubbabel had derived a “ greater glory” 
than the temple of Solomon possessed (Hag. 2: 9), had 
tabernacled among men, and John and others had beheld 
his glory (John 1:14). The real tempies on the earth 
now are they in whom the Spirit of Christ dwells. “Ye 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost; ” a “ habitation of 
God through the Spirit (Eph. 2: 22). The new Jeru- 
salem, corresponding to the Holy of Holies where the 
Shekinah shone, appeared to John, “having the glory 
of God ” permeating and filling all its spaces, and illu- 
minating all its denizens. Bernard of Cluny and other 
hymnists have taken up this imagery in their song, and 
Qhristian hearts dilate as they sing “ Jerusalem, my 
happy home,” and “ Jerusalem the golden.” 
Jacksonville, Til. 





AN EPOCH OF HISTORY —625 B.C. TO 
475 B.C, 
BY THE REV, W. 8, HAWKES. 


In the study of history some centuries count for sim- 
ply one hundred years; but occasionally there is one 
which is an epoch, in which great men are conteniporary, 
and great events occur which shape and influence the 
succeeding millennium, or even longer time. Students 
of comparative theology and the ethnic religions of Asia 
have noticed such a period in the century and a half be- 
tween 625 B.C, and 475 B.C. It was aseething, upheav- 
ing time, when reforms and new religious ideas came to 
the front, and were the engrossing topic of human thought, 
as later, in the sixteenth century in Eurupe. 

In this period Booddhism begin in India, Taoism and 
Confucianism in China,—those three systems which have 
80 deeply affected so many millions of the human race; 
the Hebrew kingdom had been finally crushed and the 
people scattered, whiie, later, Cyrus, whom many believe 
to have been a Jehovah worshiper, and Darius Hystas- 
pis, apparently more clearly so, favored the Jews, and 
honored their God and their faith. The last two named 
are supposed to have been followers of Zoroaster, the 
earlier teaching of whose system was nearer the true 
religion of Jehovah than any other of the world. Thus 
we have the founding of three of the great ethnic reli- 
gions of the world,—Booddhism, Taoism, and Confu- 
cianism,—the reform of another,—Zoroastrianism,—and 
the great reform of the true Jehovah re'igion, just before 
and at the return from the captivity in Babylon. 

Gautama (acccrding to the Cingalese chronology) and 
Lao-tse were both born about 600 B.0.; Confucius, about 
650 B.C. The prophet Jeremiah was finishing his min- 
istry as this period opened ; Ezekiel’s labors were wholly 
within it, as also the career of Cyrus, and the beginning 
of that of Darius Hystaspis ; while Zeruboabel, the prince 
of the house of David, who led the remnant back to 
(anaan, and the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, per- 
formed their work in this age; Ezra and Nehemiah were 
both born in it, and closely followed it. 

When one stops to think what an impress these various 
persons named have made on the human race, which 
continues to this day, for good and ill, he will see what 
a remarkable epoch was comprised between 625 B.C. 
and 475 B.C. And every one of those movements was a 
protest against existing debasement in religion, and was 
a struggle for something better 
' The student is always looking fr causes. What was 
the cause of this widespread and deep religious ferment, 
covering almost the whole of Asia? The beginning of 


began about 725 B.C., or one hundred years before this 
period named; and the process of destruction and dis- 
persion of the whole Hebrew people went on fast through 
the next one hundred and fifty years. Shall we not suppose 
that some of them found their way into India and as far as 
China, as well as in the regions of Central Asia? While 
many of them were pliant, yet undoubtedly nearly all 
took with them higher and purer views of God than was 
then possessed by any people outside of Israel. May we 
not suppose that there was a considerable percolation of 
these ideas through Southern and Eastern Asia? If this 
is not an adequate-cause for the great religious reforms 
and speculations of that period, is it not a contributary 
cause of considerable weight? In studying the captivity 
and restcration of Israel. should we not include it in our 
thought? 


Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 





THE JEW A PROOF OF THE BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. ©. N, POND, 


Through the International lessons of the first half of 
1898, at least twelve millions of Bible scholars in all 
parts of the world are studying the Jewish people as 
they were twenty-four hundred years ago. Of the in- 
spired records thus brought under review, we find a 
marvelous confirmation in the same people as they are 
to-day. The men who restored Jerusalem under Zerub- 
babel, Ezra and Nehemiah, are represented among us, 
even to this very hour, by lineal. descendants, whose 
presence is both a confirmation and illustration of the 
Scriptures. The Jew of to-day is a proof of the Bible. 
Christian believers can be more confident believers, and 
hence better Christians, if they appreciate the proof 
thus afforded, since vigorous faith requires both a clear 
evidence and a clear understanding of it. Christianity, 
being not a mere sentiment or experience, but a historic 
system of fact and doctrine, can be sustained only by 
the most thorough authentication. The practical pre- 
cepts of the Bible do indeed commend themselves to the 
moral judgment of mankind; but those precepts are 
made effectual in character by the life and doctrine of 
Christ, including atonement, justification by faith, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the gospel view of the 
future, all of which must require that the biblical narra- 
tive be thoroughly substantiated. 

Happily, many of the evidences are so distinct as to be 
beyond reasonable question. Records, monuments, in- 
stitutions, the course of history, the visible church, the 
series of Christian observances, the impress of universal 
literature, the calendar, all point to the Nazarene as a 
historic reality, and to the events described in the sacred 
Scriptures as the antecedents of existing facta. 

In Central Park, New York City, one can see any day 
an obelisk of Thothmes III., an Egyptian monument 
antedating by fifteen hundred years the times of Pompey 
and Julius Cesar. This shaft of red granite spans the 
chasm of three thousand years. Our wonder and sur- 
prise that America should receive thus a visit from 
ancient Egypt thirty cepturies back, are surpassed by 
still greater surprise and wonder at the presence among 
us of a monument even more ancient, not planted in a 
single spot, but visible throughout the country, not in in- 
animate granite, but in living flesh and blood. Such a 
monument if the Jewish people. The Jew dates back 
nearly four thousand years. The Hebrew who invades 
your house to trade napery for old clothes is a lineal 
representative of antiquity, a product of our times of the 
stock of Abraham more than thirty-eight hundred years 
ago. When a morning paper announces, as did a recent 
city daily, “ Tiffereth Israel Congregation, who worship 
in Huron Street Temple, have chosen a rabbi to succeed 
Dr. Aaron Hahn,” the paragraph sounds like a section 
of Old and New Testament times interjected into the 
daily affairs of the nineteenth century. 

Concerning biblical inspiration there have been many 
doubts.’ But, so far as we know, the antiquity of the 
Jew is unchallenged. Opponents of the Scriptures may 
descant upon legend and myth, “mistakes of Moses,” 
post-exilic authorship of earlier books, the “conflict of 
science and religion,” or other skeptical fancies, but, so 
far as we know, they do not even attempt any historical 
account of the Hebrew people substantially different 
from that found in the Bible. There is no chance for a 
lapse of observation or mistake in identity. The Jews 
have been constantly watched by rulers, financiers, eccle- 
siastics, skeptics, scholars, writers, philanthropists, per- 
secutors,—in short, by the world at large in all ranks 
and conditions. Scattered, persecuted, expatriated for 
thousands of years, they have been neither annibilated 





the break-up of the kingdom of Israel, or the ten tribes, 


from view. Through all mutations they remain the 
same, practicing the ancient rite, gathering at the pas- 
chal feast, reading the law of Moses, chanting the psalms 
of David, abjuring the flesh of the swine, and rejecting 
the New Testament, Climate, conditions, surroundings, 
may affect their thought and bearing, yet everywhere 
they wear that identical face, speaking in its very linea- 
ments of the stock of Abraham. There is no gap in the 
records, no possibility of an error in historic identity. 
Well might an eminent European, when challenged to 
give in a word the proof of the Bible, respond, “ Jew ;” 
for he, the Jew, comes to us as certainly from ancient times 
as the orange or banana from tropical lands. Whoever 
denies the historic truth of the Scriptures has on hand 
the task of accounting for the existence, the persistence, 
the dissemination, the unity, the character, and the 
creed of this marvelous people, 

The historic continuity'of the Jewish people is amaz- 
ing. Dr. Thompson declared Egypt to be a bold head- 
land, standing out distinctly in the haze and distance of. 
remote antiquity. But when the Pharaohs were ruling 
Egypt under the shadows of the newly built pyramids, 
-Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph were there. When Greece 
was in the mythical age of Homer and King Codrus, 
and three hundred years before Romulus and Remus 
founded the city on the seven hills, which afterward be- 
came the capital of the world, David was singing his 
psalms and Solomon building his temple in Jerusalem, 
When the legions of the Czsars had swept away all oppo- 
sition in the circle of the Mediterranean, and Zion had 
been devastated, the temple burned and the daily sacrifice 
taken away, the Jew still held fast to his law, his syna- 
gogue, his sacred volume, his holy day, and the worship 
of his covenant Jehovah. During the ascendancy of 
Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Macedonian, Roman, Frank, 
Teuton, and Briton, age after age, as great peoples rose 
and disappeared, successive empires flourished and per- 
ished, the Hebrews still continued with a stamina which 
nothing could subdue, Defeat disciplined but could 
not destroy them ; expatriation sifted and cleansed, but 
could not obliterate. However far driven from home, 
however widely scattered, they retained their peculiar 
type as a marked and distinguishable race, so that, as 
uttered or quoted by William E. Blackstone, “we behold 
the anomaly of_a land without a people, and a people 
without a land.” The pathetic dream of “a man with- 
out a country ” has been paralleled age after age by this 
people without a home. 

Though now for nearly two thousand years deprived 
of land, king, capital, army, altar, and sacrifice, yet to 
this day the Jew is a commanding figure in the world’s 
affairs, Even as these sentences are written, an Israelite, 
Montefiore Levi of Belgium, a brother-in-law of Baron 
De Hirsch, is president of an international monetary 
conference to consider, and another Israelite proposes a 
policy for the adjustment of, gold and silver as currency 
throughout the world. In short, the Jew exibits an un- 
broken record of three thousand eight hundred years, 
from the dawn of history to the present hour, during 
all of which long period he has been prominent and 
closely watched by the historic nations. And to-day he 
stands before us as the product of antiquity, so marked 
and distinct, so continuously observed and widely scat- 
tered, that the nations of the Gentiles to the end of the 
earth may see and believe. 


Oberiin, O 





“AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA!” 
BY DR. E. P, THWING. 


** Where would you have been, if I had not met you?” 
asked a lady of a bright young lad. 

“ At the bottom of the sea!” was the prompt reply. 

Both the lady and the lad spoke in Cantonese. The 
one spoke reprovingly; the other answered in a low, 
serious tone, that showed shame for having grieved the 
heart of one to whom he owed his life. 

Last May two missionaries were passing near the bank 
of the river that flows by the house where I am now 
writing, when they saw a man and woman about to drown 
a lad of thirteen. On inquiry they found that he was a 
bad boy, following in the steps of his father in dishonest 
gambling habits. His ugly temper grew more intolera- 
ble under cruelty; and so, as in other cases, this father 
and grandmother were to put him out of the way, ~ 

It. was not unknown to the neighbors. They would 
not object, nor would anybody else. When a parent is 
murdered by a son or daughter, crucifixion or decapita- 
tion is the punishment. Christmas week, a woman was 
bound to the cross and sliced to death, in this city, for 





nor absorbed, and have never for a moment disappeared 


parricide. But “the stubbora and rebelliqus sen,” as in _ 
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Deuteronomy 21, may be stoned or drowned without 
consulting “ the elders of his city.” 

To the protests of the missionaries the father replied, 
“Do you want him?” 

“Oh, no!” We cannot take him.” 

The stripped and pinioned lad must therefore be cast 

into the river, like a dog, to drown. 
+ These American ladies begged for two days’ respite. 
It was granted. The boy was then brought to them. 
No longer delay would be granted. If they did-not take 
him, he must die at once. There was no alternative. 
Papers were drawn, and he became theirs. He soon 
verified the description given. In his fits of ugliness he 
acted like a maddened animal. He had been used to 
flogging, having been tied up by the thumbs. 

One day, when shut up alone, he screamed so loud the 
cook took the liberty to insert a gag. Compulsory silence 
led to willing submission. He began to improve, and to 
respond to loving approaches. He now goes to church 
and Sunday-sehool, is quick to learn in his daily studies, 
and bright and capable in household duties. The better 
nature strengthens as the old one is suppressed. Sur- 
rounded by Christian influences, he bids fair to become 
a useful, good man. Now and then a tempest comes, but 
with diminished violence, and sooner followed by calm, 

Then, as in the response just quoted, the frankness of 
the lad is seen. He feels that he owes his life to those 
who rescued him at the last moment, and is trying to 
serve them faithfully. He also feels kindly towards 
those brutal kinsmen from whom he wastaken. Recent 
improvements on the building where he lives necessitated 
the hewing of large timbers. He wished to write to his 
father, asking him to come and get the chips for fuel. 
These are hopeful signs. We who know him believe 
that God may yet make him a chosen vessel. He was 
“at the bottom of the sea” of heathenism, and can say 
of God, as did David, “ He sent from above, he took me, 
he drew me out of great waters. He delivered me from 
... them that hated me,” 5 

Do missions pay? Yea, verily,—every way. And 
are not gentleness and love more potent factors in the 
work of drawing reluctant souls, everywhere, to a better 
life, than are more drastic methods? 

Canton, China. 





THE REVIEW—A LESSON FOR THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E, PECK, 


On review Sunday, we teachers sometimeg reap a har- 
vest that appears to bear no relation to the seed sown. 

In trying to develop the lessons which we thought we 
had imparted, we are often startled to note that our em- 
phasized points left no impression, while our after- 
thoughts, our odds and ends of stories put in to fill up 
the time, are reproduced with great clearness and accu- 
racy, and yet in no way connected in the little minds 
with the lesson truths of that particular day. 

We have failed in expecting too much of these baby 
listeners. If the child’s share in the lesson is only to 
listen, it would seem a simple matter for him to tell again 
what he heard. 

We forget that attentive listening is physically im- 
possible to a young child. We cannot expect the atten- 
tion and concentration that result from years of training 
and practice. How much does the child really hear of 
all our talk? Goethe said, “We hear only what we 
know.” 

Their knowledge of their own land and time is limited 
to four or five years’ experience in the nursery. Yet we 
often tell them of events which happened thirty cen- 
turies ago in other lands, presupposing that they will set 
the characters (mentally) amid Oriental scenes, and ad- 
just for themselves such matters as the difference between 
ancient and modern customs. For several months our 
lessons had been upon the life of Christ. The children 
were looking at a picture of the women at the tomb, 
when one little girl remarked, “The ladies haven’t on 
their crape veils.” After the first shock of hearing such 
@ remark was over, the teacher realized that the children, 
unable to draw their own comparisons, had mentally laid 
the scenes in the life of Christ in New York City,—the 
only spot on the globe they knew anything about. 
Further investigation would bave proved that these chil- 
dren supposed that both Jews and Gentiles traveled on 
elevated railroads, and that the shepherds kept watch 
over their flocks in a place like Central Park, guarded 
by a policeman with his club. 

When we attempt the review lesson, we soon find that 


In our own anxiety that the children shall be kept alert 
and enthusiastic, we make our lessons too long and too 
complex. I have found that many new stories will not 
answer. The children call for the same old story re- 
peatedly, and seem discouraged if they have to listen to 
a fresh one every Sunday. An old story they can help 
along by relating the exciting passages themselves, and 
instantly correcting any deviation from the beaten track 
of the original story. 

They desire to be active workers in the lesson, and 
love to point oyt places on a map which they have helped 
to make, er to name the people in the picture, and to 
count everything that can be counted. If one member 
of a class of eighteen children names the people in the 
picture, 6r shows a measurement with his little arms, 
all the other members of that large class beg and implore 
to be allowed to name the people in the picture and show 
the measurement. By the time the eighteenth member 
has taken his turn, the lesson might seem to grow mo- 
notonous. Nota bit of it. A small voice pipes up “I 
want to do it again!” and, behold, they all want to do 
it again | 

With children of this age, the lesson-talks are weak- 
ened by long descriptions of scenery, by analyzing mo- 
tives, and by introducing and describing many new 
characters in the lesson scene. 

These children must feel the good before they can think 
the good; and if, in our hurry to create an impression, 
we sum up and emphasize the conclusion, we have 
robbed them of their natural rights. We have finished 
the lesson for them; and they have nothing more to do 
with it, and they certainly will drop it then and there. 

If, on the other hand, we develop the lesson in such a 
pressing way that they cannot avoid feeling the conclusion, 
then they are forced to think the conclusion. When 
they have attained this much, the next step is to act 
upon what they have heard, felt, and thought. 

Northampton, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


FAYE’S LITTLE LIGHT. 
BY HELEN PEARSON BARNARD, 





“The weather’s fine, mother!”’ whispered little Faye, 
standing at an open window. She was gazing up at the 
sky through a long well-like opening between the build- 
ings. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, but none of it 
reached Faye’s home. It was an “inside room” in the 
basement of a great house, with no windows that opened 
on the street. 
low hair, made her mother think of the daisies that she 
used to pick long before, when she was a country girl. 
Faye stretched out her hands, saying eagerly : 

“T wish I could pull down some of the shine! ”’ 

“ When we move, we must try for more light,” said 
her mother. She added, doubtfully: “If your father 
ever gets around to it.” e 

Faye’s eyes were withdrawn from the clouds to rest 
upon a figure that lay in the corner. It was one that 
would have frightened most children,—a man in a 
drunken sleep. That was little Faye’s father! It was 
plain that what he “ got around to” most was the saloon. 
That was why they lived in an “ inside room,” and why 
his wife sewed for the shops, all the time, Faye thought. 
The last thing at night her mother was stitching, and in 
the morning, when the little girl awoke, she was still 
bending over the work. The pay was small, so they 
were often hungry; but Faye’s eyes were bright, and 
her heart full of hope. That was why her mother said, 
softly : 

“You are my sunshine, child! ” 

The little one turned with a smile. 

“You can’t see to work by me!” 

“TI couldn’t work if it wasn’t for you,” replied her 
moiher. 

They talked in whispers, often glancing fearfully at 
the sleeper. Faye left the window, passed her father on 
tiptoe, and began to dress with unusual care. Her face 
was scrubbed till it shone, her head tormented with the 
remains of a comb, then, with an air of pride, she mo- 
tioned her mother to look at something. It was her cot- 
ton gown, so full of starch that it stood alone on the 
floor. . 

“T had fine luck doing that up,” said Faye. 

It was streaked with various colors, but neither could 
see it in the dim room. Faye was going to Sunday- 





many of our long talks passed harmlessly over the heads 
of our children,—a merciful dispensation. 


school, That was the happiest hour of the week. Such 


Faye, looking up with her crown of yel-. 


pictures, such talks from the kind teacher, she was sure 
could not be matched. Faye kept all the cards and 
papers that were given her there. They were hidden 
under the sack on which her father slept; she feared if 
he got hold of them, they would disappear with their 
other treasures. Faye’s eyes gleamed as she thought 
what a pile was under him. 

“There goes the bell,” whispered her mother. 

Faye put on her hat without a look in the glass, for 
there was noné; but then, as she said, “It is just as well, 
for all I’d see is this old hat what I’ve always wored!” 
What her mother saw was a sweet face with eager 
eyes, and a future of sorrow likeherown, She suddenly 
held back the little maid, saying : 

“ Kiss me good-by, girly.” 

Faye threw her young arms about the bent form, 
pressing her cheek against the wasted one. 

“ Don’t you be afraid,” with a nod towards the bed; 
“he’s in for a long sleep. He won’t trouble nobody this 
morning. If he does wake up, and isn’t hisself, just cut 
and run, There’s the depot, nice and warm, He'll 
get tired of tramping around here alone, with nobody to 
talk back,—not that you ever do, you sweet |—so off he’ll 
go, and we'll have a nice time with the picture papers.” 

After Faye went, there was no sound in the dismal 
room but the deep breathing from the sack and an 
occasional sigh from the wife, who still sewed, as on 
other days. 

Thus it was when Faye came in with quick, soft step. 
She laid the paper in her mother’s lap, knelt, and held 
up a white candle. 

“Teacher gave\me this. To-night, when the dark 
begins, we must light it, to make us think that Jesus is 
the Light of the world. We must ask him to make & 
light in our hearts. Shall I say the verse about it?” 

Folding her hands, she repeated, “ Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 

Then, in her childish way, Faye told of darkness be- 
sides that of an inside room, “It is inside of us,— 
’specially father. Teacher says we can all walk in the 
light; but some folks is that contrary they will go on in 
the dark, till they lose the good way, and never,—never” 
Faye’s voice was too intense for a child; it thrilled like 
a cry—‘ get to glory. Whatif father goes-on, and on?” 

“My dear, I don’t know.” 

The mother dropped her sewing. Faye snatched atit, 
and laid it away. 

“Tt’s God’s day,” shesaid, “We mustn’t work. Teacher 
gave us the rules,—ten of them. If we mind, the light 
will shine,” 

“Rich folks can keep the Sabbath,” observed her 
mother sadly ; “but we must earn or starve.” 

“ Mondays we can go without,” said Faye earnestly, 
“It wouldn’t be the first time, and both of us living yet, 
Let’s try for the light, mother.” 

Outside the day had ewiftly changed. The sun went 
under a cloud; the inside room was dark. For the first 
time, Faye received this with joy. 

“Some of the girls will have to wait hours before they 
can light their candle; but see, I must now! ” 

Setting it on the table, the child fixed her sparkling 
glance upon the slender flame. It held also the tired 
gaze ofthe mother. There wasasilence; then Faye said; 

“Now we must say, ‘I am the light of the world,’ 
That means the dear Jesus.” F 

The woman tried to repeat it, but her voice broke. 

“T learned that years ago,” she said, and began to weep, 

Faye pressed her mother’s hand, but finished the verse, 
She had the air of one who officiated at an altar, whose 
holy duty must go on. She folded her hands, and added 
a prayer for light that she had learned at the chapel. 
Then a wave of feeling swept over Faye. The priestess 
was merged in the sobbing child. She laid her head on 
her mother’s lap. 

“T want to be good. I amsorry lamso bad, I want 
to walk in the shining path!” 

They forgot that they were not alone,—that he who 
made their lives dark was in the room. Neither did 
they know that the father, awake and sensible, had 
heard all. No harsh voice or heavy hand marred the 
holy stillness as mother and child knelt in the soft light 
of the taper. It was then that the father stole from the 
room. Up and down the city streets he walked, think- 
ing of the two ways. That day he decided to leave the 
dark one, and try to walk in the light. 


Faye’s home is no longer an inside room, but a neat 
cottage in the country. The child has all the sunshine 
that she wants, without and within; for they are all 
walking in “ the shining path.” 





Winchester, Mass, 
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ideas was found in parables (2 Sam. 12: 1-6; 1 Kings 20: 2. Topic: The Ruined Temple Rebuilt, 
LESSON . HELPS. 89, 40), fables (Judg. 9 : 8-15; 2 Kings 14: 9), riddles (Judg. 1, Ceremonial ous, 
MEIC vi 14: 14), popular proverbs (Jer. 31: 29; Ezek. 16; 44; 1 Sam. OUTLINE : {2 Bebuliding cach 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.) 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity............0000» «Mera 1 : 1-11 
2, January &.—Rebuildiug the Temple -Ezra 3 : 1-13 
3. January 15.—Encouraging the People........ 




















4, January 22.—Joshua the High-Priest,.................:.ccssererereeZ@CM. 8 : 1-10 
6, January 29.—The Spirit of the Lord. Zech, 4 : 1-10 
6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple Ezra 6 : 14-22 
7. February 12,—Nehemiah’s Prayer, ..........-cecccsevsceseersereeeeeee Neh. 1: 1-11 
8. February 19.—Rebuilding the Wall Neh. 4: 921 
9. February 26.—Reading the Law Neh. 8 : 1-12 
10, March 6.—Keeping the Sabbath Neh. 13 : 15-22 





11, March 12.—Esther Before the King...........00.0-.000 Esther 4 : 10-17; 6:1 
12, March 19.—Timely Admonitions Prov. 23 : 15-23 
18. March 26.—Review 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstiTUTE or SacreD LITERATURE. 


(Notz.—For the convenience ot those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Literature, Hyde 
Park Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in June, 1898. Those who would like to enrol 
for _ examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
Institute. 


STUDY XIIL—THE OLD TESTAMENT “ WISDOM” 
LITERATURE. 


(Remark: This study is prepared as an introduction to 
the analytical study of the books of Hebrew Wisdom It is 
not practicable to continue in it the arrangement of material 
which has been adopted in the previous studies of the course. 
This study, the following one, and two other studies, intro- 
ductory to the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, will con- 
sist of a series of topics. } 

I. Tax “ Wisk Men,” on Saces, or Isrart. 
1, “ Wise men” played no unimportant part among ancient 


importance in Edom (Obad. 8; Jer. 49:7), in Egypt (Gen. 
41:8; Exod. 7 : 11; comp. also Isa. 19 : 11, 12), and in 
Arabia (1 Kings 4 : 30; comp. Job 1: 8: Judges 6: 3). 
Compare also the “seven wise men” of Greece and the influ- 
ential oracles of many ancient nations. 2. They were a well- 
known class in Israel too, apparently as distinct as the priest- 
hood or the prophetic order (Jer. 18: 18; Ezek. 7 : 26; Isa. 
29:14; Prov. 1:6; 22:17; 24:23; Jer.8:9; 9: 12, 23; 
Job 15:18), the term having a much broader application 
than we are inclined to give it (Exod. 31 : 1-6; 2 Sam. 
14:2; 20:16). 3. They were found at the “gate” and. in 
the “broad places” of the city (Prov. 1: 20, 21; 8: 2, 3; 
Amos 5 : 10), possibly having a sort of house which they and 
their disciples frequented (Prov. 9:1; 8:34). 4. Religious 
and moral education was their work in the nation, during the 
generations from Solomon to Sirach (comp. Prov, 16 : 23; 
8; 10; 4: 10-18; 2: 1-22). They supplemented the more 
spiritual teaching of the prophets by their practical, common- 
sense applications of it to every-day life. They agreed with 
the prophets in despising a merely formal religion (Prov. 
29:18 [Heb.]; 15:8; 21:3, 27; comp. Amos 5 : 21, 22), 
5. Cheyne calls them “humanists,” to indicate their general 
point of view. They do not mention Israel as an object of 
special solicitude, but mankind. Notice the relative fre- 
quency of these ideas in the biblical Wisdom writings. 
Il, WHat Tury Meant sy “ Wispom.” 
1. “ Wisdom” in the Old Testament has a variety of 
meanings. No one word in English usage expresses this 
variety. (1.) Many instances of “wise” dealing we would 
‘describe as cases of shrewdness, cleverness, good sense (1 Kings 
8: 16-28; 10 . 8; 2 Sam. 14: 2-20; 20: 16-21). (2.) Theob- 
servation of the facts of nature, both according to the crude 
science of the time (1 Kings 4 33; Prov. 30; 6: 6-11) and 
a8 suggestive of divine power (Job 36 : 22 to 37 : 24, ete.). 
(3.) The regulation of human life in various practical rela- 
tions ; for example, government (Prov 8+ 15, 16), agricul- 
ture (Prov 27 : 23-27; 28:19; Isa. 28 23-29), daily con- 
duct (Prov, 24 : 30-34; 3 : 1-10), education (Prov.1 : 4; 
2: 1-11, ete). (4) The study and support of practical mo- 
rality (Prov. 2: 12-22; 5: 7-14, etc.). (5.) The inculcation 
of a rounded righteousness (Prov.1:7; Psa. 14, etc.) (6.) 
The study of the serious problems of life; for example, the 
meaning of suffering, the secret of happiness, etc. 2. Through- 
out nearly all this variety of meaning we may note an un- 
varying characteristic,— Wisdom always includes a moral and 
spiritual element. Divine providence is a favorite idea.. To 
“know” God is more than to think about him or to compre- 
hend him, 3. Wisdom being the underlying principle in all 
this, it was easy to personify her as a “master workman” 
assisting God in his work of creation (Prov. 8 : 30), or as a 
guide in all human affairs (Prov 1 to 9). 
IIL. Tue “ Wispom” Lrrerature. 


24:18; 19:24; 1 Kings20: 11; comp. Luke4;: 23; John 4: 37.) 
2. These ideas crop out also in the prophetic writings (Isa. 
28 : 23-29; Ezek.18; Hab. 1:13). 3: Many psalms are 
written from a “ Wisdom,” rather than a spiritual point of 
view (Psa, 1, 34, 37, 75, 77, 90, 112, 8, 19, 29, 65, 104, 107, 
145-147). 4. The books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes 
are wholly the results of the activity of the “wise men.” 
5. Outside of the Bible, in the Apocrypha, are two valuable 
“Wisdom” books, the “ Book of the Wisdom of Solomon,” 
and “ Ecclesiasticus.” For these, compare Bible Dictionary. 
IV. Hesrew Wispom anp Orner Wispom. 

1, Note 1 Kings 4: 29-34, and determine whether the dif- 
ference is represented as one of kind, or one of degree 
merely, 2. Compare the philosophical speculations of the 
seven wise men of Greece, and determine the differences 
between the Grecian sages and the Hebrew sages (1) in object, 
(2) in presuppositions, (3) in point of view. Which was bet- 
ter entitled to the term “ philosopher” ? 

V. Tae “ Wispom” LiTeraTURE AND REVELATION. 

The Wisdom writers conspicuously omit many of the char- 
acteristic prophetic phrases (“ Israel,” “ Zion,” “thus saith 
the Lord”). They work, not from God to man, but from 
man to God. They are intensely practical. They accept the 
principles enunciated by prophets, and endeavor to help 
people to apply them to life. In general, they may be said 
to contribute to religion a thoughtful, sensible, practical 
element. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XIII, MARCH 26, 1898. 
First Quarterly ' Review. 


HOME READINGS. 


Lesson I, Ezrai: 1-11. 
Lesson II, Ezra 3: 1-13. 
Lesson III. Hag. 2: 1-9. 
Lesson IV, Zech. 3: 1-10, 
Wedneaday, March 22: | Leewn Vi Zeoh. 4: 110. 
Lesson VII. Neh. 1: 1-11. 
Lesson VIII. Neh. 4: 9-21. 


Thursday, March 23: 
| Lesson IX. Neh. 8: 1-12. 


Monday, March 20: { 
Tuesday, March 21: 


Friday, March 24: Lesson X. Neh. 13 : 15-22, 
Saturday, March 25 : { Lesson XI. Esth, 4: 10-17; 5: 1-3. 


Sunday, March 26 : { Lesson XII. Prov. 23 : 15-23, 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Go.pEen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did. much more abound.—Rom, 5 : 20. 


I, RETURNING FROM THE CAPTIVITY. 
The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have compas- 
sion upon thee.—Deut. 30 : 3. 


Il. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. 
They praised the Lord, because the foundation of the house 
of the Lord was laid.—Zzra 8 : 11. 


Ill, ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. 
Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it.— Psa, 127 : 1. 
IV. JOSHUA THE HIGH-PRIEST. 
We have a great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus-the Son of God.— Heb. 4 : 14. 
V. THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD. 
Not by might, nor\by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.—Zech. 4 : 6. 
VI. DEDICATING THE TEMPLE. 
I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord.—Psa 122:1 
VII. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 
Lord, be thou my helper.— Psa. 30 : 10. 
VIII. REBUILDING THE WALL. 
We made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch against 
them.—JVeh. 4: 9. 
IX. READING THE Law. 
Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.— Psa. 119 : 18. 
X. KEEPING THE SABBATH. 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.—Zzod. 20 : 8. 
XI. ESTHER BEFORE THE KING. 
Judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and needy. 


—Prov, 31: 9, 
XII. TIMELY ADMONITIONS, 


And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit.—ZpA. 5 : 18. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


1, Topic: The Captive Exiles Released. 
1. Release Decreed. 








1, The simplest and most popular expression of “ Wisdom” 








OUTLINE : {2 Release Accepted. 
8. Favors Bestowed. 


3. Topic: The Broken Confidence Restored. 
1. Toilers Remembered. 
OUTLINE : {2 Exhortation Uttered. 
8. Promises Made. 
4. Topic: The Vacated Priesthood Reoccupied. 
1, The Priesthood in Dishonor. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Priesthood in Honor. 
3. The Priesthood under Instruction. 
5. Topic: The Source of Power Reopened. 
1. The Vision, 
OUTLINE : {2 The Lesson. 
8. The Application. 
6. Topic: The Divine Service Recommenced. 
1. The Temple Rededicated. 
2. The Priesthood Reorganized, 
3. The Passover Reobserved. 
7. Topic: Efforts at Restoration Renewed. 
. §1. Desolation Bemoaned. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Restoration Besought, 
8. Topic: The Fallen Defenses Replaced. 
1. Discouraging Surroundings. 
OUTLINE : {2 Wise Action. 
3. Satisfactory Progress. ~ 
9. Topic: The Neglected Law Restored to Honor. 
1. The Law Read. 
2. The Law Honored. 
8. The People Comforted. 
Topic: The Dishonored Sabbath Reobserved. 
OUTLINE: { 1. The Sabbath Profaned. 


OUTLINE $ 


OUTLINE : 


10. 


2. The Sabbath Honored. 


Toric: Faith Victorious over Despair. 

1. A Desperate Situation. 
2. A Possible Opportunity. 
8. An Act of Faith. 

4. A Victorious Outcome. 


Topic: Good Victorious over Evil. 
1, Wisdom. 

2. Contentment, 
3. Temperance. 
4. Teachableness. 


11, 
OUTLINE: 
12. 


OUTLINE : 





REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS. “ 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : Whosoever there is among you 
of all his people, his God be with him, and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord, 
the God of Israel, (he is God,) which is in Jerusalem (Ezra 
1:3), 

Scholars: The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and 
have compassion upon thee (Deut, 30 : 3). 

Teachers: When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like unto them that dream (Psa. 126 : 1). 

All: Turn again our captivity, O Lord (Psa. 126 : 4). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: And they sang one to another 
in praising and giving thanks unto the Lord, saying, For he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever toward Israel, And all 
the people shouted with a great shout (Ezra 3 : 11). 

Scholars: They praised the Lord, because the foundation of 
the house of the Lord wa’ laid (Ezra 3 : 11). 

Teachers: The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof 
we are glad (Psa. 126 : 3). 

All: Do good, O Lord, unto those that be good, and to them 
that are upright in their hearts (Psa. 125: 4). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Yet now be strong, O Zerub- 
babel, saith the Lord; and be strong, O Joshua, son of Jehoza- 
dak, the high priest; and be strong, all ye people of the land, 
saith the Lord, and work: for I am with you, saith the Lord 
of hosts (Hag. 2 : 4). 

Scholars : Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it (Psa. 127 : 1). 

Teachers: Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waxeth but in vain (Psa. 127 : 1). 

All: Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep (Psa. 121 : 4). 

Lesson 4.— : And he shewed me Joshua 
the high priest standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
standing at his right hand to be his adversary. And the Lord 
said uuto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee,O Satan; yea, the Lord 
that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee (Zech. 3 : 1, 2). 

Scholars: We have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God (Heb, 4 : 14), 

Teachers : Having then a great high priest, ... let us hold 
fast our confession (Heb. 4 : 14). 

Ali; For we have not a high priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb, 4: 15), 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent: The hands of Zerubbabel have 
laid the foundation of this house; his hands shall also finish 
it; and thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sdnt me 
unto you (Zeeh. 4: 9). 

Scholars: Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts (Zech. 4 : 6). 

Teachers: It is God which worketh in you both to will and 
to work, for his good pleasure (Phil. 2 - 13). 

Ali: We must work ... while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work (John 9: 4). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent : And this house was finished 
on the third day of the month Adar, which was in the sixth 


‘year of the reign of Darius the king. And the children of 
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Israel, the priests and the Levites, and the rest of the children 
of the captivity, kept the dedication of this house of God with 
joy (Ezra 6 : 15, 16). 

Scholars : I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord (Psa, 122: 1). 

Teachers : Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God 
(Eccl. 5 : 1). 

All: I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness (Psa. 84 : 10). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, when I 
heard these words, that I sat down and wept, and mourned cer- 
tain days; and I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven 
(Neh. 1 : 4). 

Scholars: Lord, be thou my helper (Psa. 30 : 10). 

Teachers: Fear thou not, for I am with thee;.. 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee (Isa. 41 : 10). 

Ali: God shall help, .. . and that right early (Psa. 46 : 5). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: They that builded the wall 
and they that bare burdens laded themselves, every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other held 
his weapon (Neh. 4 : 17). 

Scholars : We made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
against them (Neh. 4: 9). 

Teachers: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong (1 Cor, 16 : 13). 

All; Strengthen thou me according unto thy word (Psa. 
119 : 28). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And they read in the book, in 
the law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, so that 
they understood the reading (Neh. 8 : 8). 

Scholars: Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law (Psa. 119 : 18). 

Teachers: The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul 
(Psa.19:7). | 

All: Teach me, © Lord, the way of thy statutes (Psa. 119 : 
33). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And it came to pass that, 
when the gates of Jerusalem began to be dark before the sab- 
bath, I commanded that the doors should be shut, and com- 
manded that they should not be opened till after the sabbath : 
and some of my servants set I over the gates, that there should 
no burden be brought in on the sabbath day (Neh. 13 : 19). 

Scholars ; Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (Exod. 
20 : 8). 

Teachers: Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : 
but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work (Exod. 20 : 9, 10). 

All; Blessed is the man... that keepeth the sabbath from 
profaning it (Isa. 56 : 2). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: Go, gather together all the 
Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and 
neither eat nor drink three days, night or day: I also and my 
maidens will fast in like manner ; and so will I go in unto the 
king, which is not according to the law: and if I perish, I per- 
ish (Esth. 4 : 16). 

Scholars : Judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor 
and needy (Prov. 31 : 9). 

Teachers : The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the 
watercourses (Prov. 21: 1). 

All: We know that to them that love God all things work 
together for good (Rom. 8 : 28), 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: Be not among winebibbers ; 
among gluttonous eaters of flesh: for the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty: and drowsiness shall clothe a 
man with rags (Prov. 23 : 20, 21). 

Scholars: And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit (Eph. 5 : 18). 

Teachers: Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink 
(Hab. 2: 15). 

Alu: Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. 10 : 31). 


.I will 





RECAPITULATION, 


Six different books of the Old Testament have furnished 
the lessons of this quarter. In the main they have had his- 
toric connection, and it has been with no violence to their 
innermost sentiment that they have been grouped under the 
general topic, Grace Triumphant Over Sin; and they are all 
illustrative of that New Testament sentiment chosen as a 
golden text for the quarter, namely, “ Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound” (Rom. 5 : 20). 

As a whole, the lessons were set forth in the Pre-view thus: 


GRACE TRIUMPHANT OVER SIN. 


1. The Captive Exiles Released. 

2. The Ruined Temple Rebuilt. 

8. The Broken Confidence Restored. 

4. The Vacated Priesthood Reoccupied. 
The Source of Power Reopened. 

The Divine Service Recommenced. 
Efforts at Restoration Renewed. 

The Fallen Defenses Replaced. 

The Neglected Law again in Honor. 
The Dishonored Sabbath Reobserved. 
Faith Victorious over Despair. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11, 


12. Good Victorious over Evil. 


Lesson 1.—God touches the heart of Cyrus, and we see 
“The Captive Exiles Released.” And it is done in the most 


helpful manner ; for the lesson illustrates (1) Release decreed, 
(2) Release accepted, and (8) Favors bestowed, by which 
favors the returning exiles were enriched, and all about were 
made to honor them. How this illustrates the topic and the 
golden text for the quarter is obvious. 

Lesson 2.—Replaced in Jerusalem, the sacred temple first 
claimed attention, and efforts met with marked success. To 
see “ The Ruined Temple Rebuilt” was their high ambition, 
and to that end they addressed themselves. (1) Ceremonial 
preparations are made; then (2) Business preparations; and 
them (3) Rebuilding was vigorously commenced. This new 
beginning again illustrated the quarterly topic and text. 
Lesson 3.—Those who had seen the glory of the former 
temple were much dejected by the beginnings of this, and 
their lamentations were contagious. True, the younger 
people thought this new start an occasion for joy, but their 
songs of gladness were no match for the wails of sadness 
which rose from the ancient people. It was needful, there- 
fore, that they should have “The Broken Confidence Re- 
stored.” To this gracious end we see in this lesson (1) 
Toilers remembered ; (2) Exhortation uttered; and (3) Prom- 
ises made. . By these means the prophet Haggai reawakened 
courage and secured success. 

Lesson 4.—The priesthood had suffered with all other 
means of prosperity. Theoffice had practically been vacated. 
They needed to have “The Vacated Priesthood Reoccupied.” 
In this vision of Zechariah the case was exactly met; for he 
sees (1) The priesthood in dishonor; (2) The priesthood in 
honor, grace having once again triumphed over sin; and 
then, that its work may for the future be done with unques- 
tionable correctness, we see (3) The priesthood instructed. 
So far in the lessons solid foundations for prosperity are laid ; 
and still the good work goes farther. 

Lesson 5.—But with so many adjustments made, Israei 
might lean on an arm of flesh, or on instruments alone. To 
guard this, in another vision of Zechariah we find “The 
Source of Power Reopened.” There was (1) The vision; 
then was unfolded (2) The lesson ; and then, lest any error 
might occur, (3) The application. Thus skilfully did grace 
circumvent and triumph over evil. 

Lesson 6.—With all these preparations completed, one 
would naturally look to see “The Divine Service Recom- 
menced.” As a first step in this direction, we find (1) The 
temple rededicated. Then, that its services may proceed in 
proper order, and Without interruption, we find (2) The 
priesthood reorganized ; then, as a timely and helpful act, 
we see (3) The passover reobserved. Thus the channel was 
opened for further and fuller displays of grace. 

Lesson 7.—But much yet remained to make up the longed- 
for prosperity. The temple had been completed, but the 
city lay as an open waste, its former walls a mass of rubbish. 
But grace was still operative, and we see “ Efforts at Resto- 
ration Renewed.” To Nehemiah, in his distant, royal home, 
news of Zion’s desolations was carried, and (1) Desolations 
bemoaned, by that noble Israelite, is the picture presented. 
But lamentation is not all with him. He acts, and (2) Res- 
toration besought, by Nehemiah, through the Lord’s help, and 
at the king’s hands, is the next view. Still the movement is 
toward the triumphs of grace over iniquity. 

Lesson 8.—Work on the fallen defenses began, but it was 
seriously opposed. Yet the people were zealous and brave, 
and the work went on until they saw “The Fallen Defenses 
Replaced.” This lesson displays (1) Discouraging surround- 
ings, for these did exist. But it also shows (Z) Wise action, 
under which, by God’s blessing, there comes (3) Satisfactory 
progress, again confirming the quarter’s text. 

Lesson 9.—With the advantages now in possession, a straight 
way to prosperity seemed clear. It is entered heartily, and 
by unanimous action wesee “'The Neglected Law Restored to 
Honor.” The first step of this restoration was (1) The law 
read; then (2) The law honored, from which came precious 
fruit; namely,(3) The people comforted. Thus gracesweetly 
blessed the once afflicted people. 

Lessun 10.—But those on the right path do not stop with 
one reform. Others were needed in Israel, and under Nehe- 
miah’s effective measures we find “The Dishonored Sabbath 
Reobserved,”’ and.well observed. Two sketches stand here in 
contrast: (1) The sabbath profaned, and (2) The sabbath 
honored ; this last result being another victory for grace. 

Lesson 11.—Not all of Israel, however, enjoyed these 
better days at Jerusalem. Some were still in exile, and yet 
God’s favoring grace was upon them, and with these we find 
“Faith Victorious over Despair.” There was for Esther and 
her people (1) A desperate situation ; but, so far as they saw, 
there was (2) A possible opportunity, though that possibility 
seemed a slender one. But there came that invincible ele- 
ment, (3) An act of faith, and that, by the grace of God, 
brought (4) A victorious outcome, and Israel was saved. 

Lesson 12.—A variety of illustrations of “Good Victorious 
over Evil” appear in this lesson, in these well-known in- 
stances; namely (1) Wisdom; (2) Contentment; (3) Tem- 
perance; (4) Teachableness, He who uses any or all of these 
good measures is the victor over evil, and to the grace of God 





all praise belongs. 


REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The contrast between the dreams of poetry or enthusiasm 
and the cold realities of experience is as noticeable in the life 
of a race as in that of anindividual. The laureates of ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, no doubt, indulged in the most 
glowing visions of the future of their respective countries, 
though, as was inevitable under a despotism, mainly in 
prophecies of the undying grandeur of the reigning dynasty. 
But the site of Babylon is a wide labyrinth of marsh and 
silent waste. Nineveh had lain, for centuries before Christ, 
hidden so deeply beneath the mounds of its own ruin that 
even its name had been forgotten; and Egypt, for millen- 
niums, has been the prey of successive conquerors, 

In the same way, the Hebrews pictured for themselves, 
while still beyond the Jordan, a bright career of peace and 
prosperity, only to find before them the bitter realities of the 
times of the judges and the troubled centuries of their kings, 
ending in deportation to Assyria and Babylon. -The fortunes 
of those who returned were no less disappointing. Instead 
of the national splendor and glory they fondly anticipated, 
they had to endure long-continued misery, with a capital 
left open to its enemies for nearly a hundred years, and were 
never, except for a brief moment, to taste national inde- 
pendence. 

Only about forty-three thousand persons, all told, has lis- 
tened to the appeals of the prophets, and set out for the 
father-land, from the fertile plains of Babylonia, to find, on 
their arrival, that enemies held the land so completely that 
an edict from Babylon was needed to secure them a small 
district immediately round the stony heights of Jerusalem, 
In six months the colonists had raised rude homes for theme 
selves among the dreary mounds of rubbish under which the 
Holy City lay buried ; had organized themselves as a com- 
munity; and had set up a huge altar of rough stones, from 
which rose the smoke of the morning and evening sacrifice. A 

The fourteenth month of their residence had come before 
even the foundation-stone of their temple was laid; and 
eighteen weary years of opposition and anxiety were to pass 
before it was finished. The delay, indeed, was ominous; for 
it rose from the exclusiveness of the leaders of the new set- 
tlers, who would have no friendly relations with the Samari- 
tan population, and rejected their advances, though at once 
modest and flattering ; their offer of alliance being urged on 
the ground of a common homage to Jehovah, and the belief 
that they also belonged to the Jewish stock,—which they prob-' 
ably did in many cases. Some, no doubt, were of mixed 
blood, but only with other Semitic races; and not a few must 
have been the descendants of the population left undisturbed 
by Assyria in the country districts, when the northern tribes 
were carried off to Nineveh. On the other hand, the small 
band in Judea must have been largely of doubtful ancestry, 
since marriages with the native populations had always been 
numerous. 

At last, fifty-eight years after the consecration of the poor, 
small temple, that had risen in place of the glory of the sanc- 
tuary built under Solomon, a fresh start was given to Jerusa- 
lem by the arrival from Babylon of a second caravan under 
Ezra, in 458 B.C. It proved, however, that this personage had 
little interest in anything except the reconstitution of the 
community on the basis of rigid exclusiveness; in carrying 
out which he embroiled the colony with its neighbors, still 
more seriously than Zerubbabel had done nearly eighty years 
before, He insisted that all wives of other than Jewish race, 
though mothers of families, should be dismissed, in spite of 
their husbands, in marrying them, having only done what 
had been recognized as a custom of their fathers, which 
hitherto had not been denounced, or even challenged. 

Thirteen years after Ezra’s arrival—that is, more than ninety 
years after the return—the position of the colony was still 
miserable in the extreme,—thanks, no doubt, in great part 
to the policy of Zerubbabel at first, and of Ezra two genera- 
tions later. But now, at last, a strong man was coming, who, 
while maintaining the invidious arrangements of the past, 
would take the steps necessary for the protection of Jerusa- 
lem by walls, and thus give it a possibility of development, 
Nehemiah found things as bad morally as they well could be, 
80 little suceess in any true sense had followed the harshness 
of Ezra. 

The short tract which bears the name of the prophet 
Malachi, and the few incidents recorded in that which bears 
the name of Nehemiah, reveal a community of a very low 
moral type. The well-to-do few are actually described as 
making slaves of theis fellow-Hebrews, to reimburse them- 
selves for food allowed them while they were building the 
town wall,—so vital a benefit to the rich ugurers, and so in- 
dispensable a necessity for the city and state. It shows them, 
moreover, taking everything the toiling peasant had—his 
land, his crop, his very wife and children—to pay for the 
daily bread of this wretched public laborer in such a crisis, 
We see the priesthood and the Levite left to starve by the 
withholding of the tithes, and the community at large palm- 





ing off on Jehovah “ polluted bread,” and blind, lame, torn, 4 
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and sick creatures for their offerings, thus trying to cheat 
even God Almighty to save a few pence. 

Nor had the hard policy of Ezra remaized without its due 
fruit; for the prophet tells us that divorce without just 
grounds had become frequent, causing such agony to the in- 
nocent victims that they, as it were, covered “the altar of the 
Lord with tears, with weeping, and with crying out.” He 
adds that the forbidden black arts of hesthenism, adultery, 
false swearing, defrauding the hireling in his wages, defraud- 
ing also the widow and the fatherless, most despicable forms 
of greedy meanness, and turning aside the alien from his legal 
rights, were so common that he himeelf testified against them, 
on account of such wickedness, before the Lord, 

The strange contrast of the strictness with which trading 
on the sabbath was condemned by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in Jerusalem, while the community was actually on one 
occasion told to cease weeping for their sins, it being the sab- 
bath on which the law was being read to them, and to go 
home and eat and drink and make merry, waiting till another 
time to be sad, seems very curious to our ideas of the proper 
observance ofthe holy day. 

The story of Esther is still read among the Jews at the 
yearly feast called Pufim, the synagogue congregation which 
hears it breaking out into the wildest uproar of hissing and 
execration at the mention of the name of Haman, It is a 
strange fact that in the Hebrew Bible the names of Haman’s 
sons are put one over the other, to indicate that the poor 
creatures were thus hung up, beow their father, on the gal- 
lows he had prepared for Mordecai. 

The cautions of Proverbs against turning from the right 
should be made a life study by all, but especially the young. 
To me it seems that, in a day when the Devil has no tramp 
by which he wins so much as the bottle, it is the imperative 
duty of every man and woman loyal to Christ, and penetrated 
by his spirit of love, to be a total abstainer. Christ is worth 
it, and our brother, for whom he died, is worth it, I have no 
patience with any Christian who begins to make excuse for 
standing aloof in this great battle with evil. The wise and 
salutary exhortations of Proverbs to pay due reverence to 
parents are no less to be borne in mind. A son or daughter 
wanting in loving obedience to a father or mother is a very 
poor sample of man or woman, For one, I would not have 
either the one or the other as a friend. 


- Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This quarter’s lessons, with the exceptions of Lessons 11 and 
12, are occupied with the fortunes of the restored exiles. 
Chronology is very necessary to be kept in view. The 
lessons cover rather more than a hundred years, which 
may be divided into four periods,—the first (B.C. 538-516), 
the movement headed by Zerubbabel and Joshua ; the second, 
Eazra’s mission, which dates B.C. 458, and is thus separated 
from the former by nearly sixty silent years; the third, 
Nehemiah’s first arrival and work as governor (B.C. 445- 
483); and the fourth, his closely subsequent second term of 
office, from B.C. 433 onward. 

Lessons 1-6 belong to the first period; Lesson 11, to the 
years of silence; Lessons 7-9, to Nehemiah’s first governor- 
ship; and Lesson 10, to his second. For the first period we 
have the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, besides the 
historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and parts of Chroni- 
cles. 

The center point of the first six lessons is the rebuilding of 
the temple and the restoration of ita worship. It is very 
noteworthy that its rebuilding stands foremost in the first 
lesson, in which, both by Cyrus in his reseript and by the 
historian, the people’s return is regarded only as means to 
that end. The Persian king professes to have been charged 
to rebuild the house of Jehovah in Jerusalem, and therefore 
he sends away the people. No doubt, astute statesmanship 
was az much concerned as religidus centiment, even of the 
vaguest sort ; but the reason put forward is the desire to obey 
a Divine injunction. We know from the inscriptions that 
Cyrus was no convinced worshiper of Jehovah ; but, no doubt, 
he regarded complaisance to troublesome subjects’ religion as 
a cheap way of keeping them in good temper. 

The same prominence is given to the rebuilding in the 
narrative. It was the men who were touched with the desire 
to help in it who vohunteered to go back; and their main 
object in going was not to secure liberty, but to build the 
temple. There do not seem to have been any drawings to 
their native land, or any particular wish to go back ; but the 
thought of the desolate hill and the ruined, coid altar moved 
them to depart. No doubt, much superstition mingled with 
their enthusiasm, and, as the contemporaneous prophets show, 
their religion was sadly alloyed. But the fact remains that 
this band of men were willing to abandon what had become 
home, and to face dangers and unknown conditions, because 
they wanted to have a share in the work of rearing a house 
for God. Probably they felt very much as some medieval 
king did when he devoted wealth to rearing a cathedral, or 
@ part of one. It is easy to cry down superstition. It is 


more profitable.to ask ourselves if our task in the world ‘is 
not to build a better temple, and if we are half as willing to 
fling ourselves into the work as these men were. 

Lesson 2 tells of two stages in the work of restoration. 
First the altar was rebuilt, and second the temple founda- 
tions were laid. The order is noteworthy,—altar first, tem- 
ple second. The central point of worship was sacrifice; and 
that needed no house, though one would fittingly rise round 
the place of sacrifice. It was deep and trueinsight. All our 
approach to God begins with sacrifice; and when that has 
been offered, then God can dwell with men, and the mystic 
building rises course by course. The reason for haste is to 
be noted. They feared surrounding enemies, and felt that 
the altar was their best defense,—an expression in symbol of 
an eternal truth. They spent their wealth freely.on the 
work, both in offerings and in wages to Tyrians. 

Then came the foundation of the temple, with such poor 
attempts at display as their poverty allowed, and that pathetic 
incident, so full of lessons for old and young, of the weeping 
of the one mingling with the shouts of the other, as is always 
the case when old sanctities are cast-into new molds. It is 
difficult to do justice to the venerable past and yet to hail the 
new present, which will also be venerable when it is past. 

Lesson 3 carries us to B.C. 520, the second year of Darius. 
Early fervor had cooled and discouragement had crept over 
the toilers. Then clme the prophet’s word pealing trumpet- 
like, and putting new courage into them, His message is for 
all drooping spirits who are ready to faint in the service of 
God, Its one command is, “ Be strong, be strong, be strong,” 
—a command which is very useless unless it be accompanied 
with some good reason, and some disclosing of a source of 
strength. “For I am with you” was Haggai’s reason, and 
it is valid for us. Unless we believe that, it is waste of 
breath to bid us be strong. If we do, weakness is ended. 

The prophet encouraged the people by pointing to the past 
and to the covenant long since made and still kept, and to 
the future; and he foretold that, after convulsions which. 
should shake the earth, all nations should come to the tem- 
ple and bring their treasures in offerings, and that the latter 
glory should outshine the former. This is not a Messianic 
promise in the sense that “the desire of all nations” is a 
name for Christ, or that the greater glory resulted from his 
presence in the temple; but it is Messianic as pointing on- 
wards to the yet future time when all nations shall come to 
the true temple, even Jesus, in whom “ dyrelleth all the ful- 
ness of the godhead bodily,” and shall there render their 
offerings and find peace. 

From temple we pass to«priest in Lesson 4. Joshua, the 
high-priest, is the representative of the nation, and stands 
before God’s judgment-seat clothed in foul garments,—a sym- 
bol of the sinful people. Divine forgiveness is extended; he 
is cleansed, dressed in fair clothing, and restored to his 
priestly functions. The vision assured Israel, which had 
suffered so sorely for its sins, of forgiveness and cleansing, of 
acceptance of its sacrifices, and of God’s smile resting on its 
worship. For us, it dimly mirrors gospel truths. We, too, 
need a priest who stands before God bearing the burden of 
our sins, which borne by him are borne away, and in whose 
fair garments we may be clothed, and by whose intercession 
accepted. 

The second part of the lesson passes from the earthly to the 
heavenly High-priest, and is properly a Messianic prophecy, 
cheering its first hearers with the assurance of the Messianic 
King, to spring from David's root, lifeless stump as it then 
seemed, and with the declaration of God’s watchful care and 
Spirit, as ever fixed upon the “stone laid in Zion,” as well 
as by the promise of perfect and swift cleansing of sin and 
bestowal of peace and felicity. We know how far beyond 
the listeners’ conceptions and hopes the sweep of the promise 
reaches, and who the tried Corner-stone is. 

Lesson 5 reveals to consciously feeble builders the one 
source of power, as being the continual inflow into man’s 
emptiness of God’s full and filling spirit. The elaborate 
symbol of the golden lampstand fed with oil points back to the 
tabernacle, and forward to the New Testament seer and the 
seven candlesticks seen shining in Patmos. The lesson 
teaches us the function of Christ’s church, and the sole 
means by which it is fitted to shine. If Christian communi- 
ties trusted less to human power, and relied more simply, 
singly, and believingly on God’s spirit, there would not be 
so many dim lights, and candlesticks which might be removed 
without any perceptible diminution of luster. 

These prophetic encouragements breathed new energy into 
the builders, and so Lesson 6 tells of the completion of the 
temple, which had taken over twenty years to finish, and of 
the subsequent passover. Three points are signalized in refer- 
ence to the temple: the coincidence of a divine command- 
ment and a heathen king’s decree, which, on the one hand, 
shows God as molding the hearts of princes, and on the other 
pathetically indicates the humiliation of his people, depend- 
ent on a mionarch’s caprice for permission to do God’s will. 
The joy of the festival is next touched upon, and finally the 
punctilious observance of appointed ritual, which thencefor- 
ward became one of the leading characteristics of the national 








earnest devoutness, but was less incongruous then than now. 
The wistful yearning for Israel’s completeness made that 
handful of the whole offer “twelve he-goats, according to the 
number of the tribes,” and may teach us that present partial 
realization of God’s promises should not shake faith in their 
ultimate fulfilment, and that sympathies should go beyond 
the visible embodiments of the great idea of the church. The 
same three points are repeated in regard to passover. They 
celebrated it “with joy: for the Lord had made them joyful.” 
All was done according to prescribed order, and the Lord 
had “ tarned the heart of the king of Assyria unto them.” 
Now follow sixty years of silence, in the course of which 
the Book of Esther is the only source of information. The 
temple was finished in 516 B.C. Ezra came to Jerusalem in 
458 B.C., but our lessons do not touch his work. Nehemiah 
followed in 445 B.C., and Lessons 7-9 fall in the twelve years 
of his first governorship. 

The first of these three shows how God prepares men for 
service, and how. men fit themselves for it. Every man who 
does any Christ-like work must have his own heart wounded 
by the sorrows he would heal. “A sad, wise valor” is the 
victorious temper. Beneficence is no holiday work. But 
before sympathy can become efficient help, it must turn to 
prayerful communion with God. We best deal with a world’s 
sorrows if we profoundly feel that they flow from its sins, and 
are conscious of some share of these as ourown. He will 
fight best who kneels before he fights. 

Lesson 8 puts in picturesque shape the model for God’s 
workers. Nehemiah’s discouragements are our discourage- 
ments. There are always fainthearted, lazy friends, who say, 
when half through, “It can’t be done,” and enemies who say, 
“We can crush them and their hateful wall,” and voices 
calling on the workers to attend to their.own business 
and think of their own interests. Prompt action in the ex- 
hibition of all our strength often prevents the need for using 
it. “Remember the Lord which is great and terrible” is 
the one sufficient encouragement when fears and foes and 
earthly loves draw us away from God’s work. Persistent 
diligence, which goes back to its task like a spring released, 
as soon as threatening dangers have passed, organized action, 
wise division of labor, intercommunication between separated 
workers, unremitting toil, and absolute assurance that “our 
God shall fight for us,” are taught us by Nehemiah’s strenu- 
ous, brave, and wise example. 

Lesson 9 brings Ezra into view. He had left the wall- 
building to Nehemiah, but had no jealousy of him, and co- 
operates in the work which especially suits him as « priest 
and ascribe. That public reading of the law made an epoch. 
Henceforward its dominion was more and more riveted on 
the nation, in so far as its ceremonial parts were concerned. 
Pharisaism and rabbinism began on that day. Evidently 
the mass of the people were ignorant of thelaw. The first 
result of hearing it was, as it should have been, penitence. 
But the tears were dried, perhaps too soon, and gave place to 
“great mirth,” perhaps as shallow as the sorrow. The 
knowledge of God’s will should kindle the sense of sin; and if 
it do so in any worthy degree, something more than the con- 
solations offered by the priests to that weeping crowd will be 
needed. No doubt “the joy of the Lord is your strength ;” 
for the man who has it will get more and better work out of 
himself than otherwise he could do. But we need the gospel 
of forgiveness in Jesus to heal soundly the wounds made by 
the law, and only when we take that gospel for ours will our 
“mirth” be wholesome and a source of strength. 

Lesson 10 belongs to Nehemiah’s second tenure of office. 
Many abuses had crept in, as they alwaysdo. The brightest 
silver is tarnished. The swiftest ship gets a foul bottom 
with weeds which slacken her speed. Corruption attends 
every great movement in the church. And so Nehemiah 
found that his people, who were not loftily enthusiastic, 
needed his strong hand to keep them up to the mark at all. 
He tasted the bitter cup which all would-be helpers and 
raisers have to drink. He found the very central character- 
istic of Israel’s practice of religion, the sabbath rest, disre- 
garded. The fact indicated how slight was the hold of re- 
ligion upon the culprits. And the fiery governor made short 
work of it, not arguing or beseeching, but ordering and 
threatening. It is easy to decry his work as mere zeal for an 
outward observance; and no doubt it was largely go. But 
the hurry of modern life makes the seventh-day rest more 
and more indispensable; and it is cruel kindness to a com- 
munity to tolerate or promote anything which would break 
down its sanctity, and turn it into a day of pleasure (!) for 
some at the cost of making it a day of toil for others, and 

weakening its character as a day of rest for all. 

Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
“T’ll go to Jesus, though my sins 

Like mountains round me close.” 


The points for the quarter are: 1. There is a real captivity 
to sin for nations and men. No man sins who does not be- 





religion. Anxious correctness in ceremonial does not mean 





come the slave of sin. He is no more his own man. He is 
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sold out to it, as was the negro on the auction-block. Of 
course the negro had some liberties, and could stretch them 
within limits. So has the slave to sin, but at regular times 
each is brought to subjection to his more or less master. Wit- 
ness the drunkard, smoker, liar, slave of passion. Nations 
are colossal examples of what occurs in individuals. They 
are principles writ large over continents and centuries, so that 
all can read. 

2. There is such a thing as emancipation and consequent 
freedom in Christ Jesus. Nations can return from captivity 
and rebuild their broken Jerusalems. Individuals can be 
made free indeed and completely. 

8. It is an agony to doit. Few of: these minds weakened 
by slavery have the courage to leave their gorgeous Babylons. 
The journey over the deserts to the desolations of their for- 
mer estate is not attractive. The tribes along the way and 
where they go are hostile. It takes a great deal of misery to 
make the prodigal son leave his swine, and the elder son 
gives scant welcome. 

4. But there is divine help that can control kings and their 
armies, personal habits, appetites, and circumstances. 

5. This help must be sought by fasting and prayer as 
éarnest as Nehemiah’s and Esther’s, joined with work as hard 
as building walls with the sword in one hand and the trowel 
in the other. : 

6. The glory of this new temple of Jerusalem, and of the 
body that shall be the temple of the Holy Ghost, shall be 
greater than the old one, not by extent, or gold, or costly 
vestments, but because the Lord himself comes into it. 

University Park, Colo, 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Much of the history of Israel and Judah was that of 
progressive ruin, In the lessons of this quarter, on the other 
hand, we have much of reform. We have the rebuilding of 
the temple and the rebuilding of the walls. But this is not 
all. There is much rebuilding that is not so called, but is as 
truly rebuilding as was that of the walls and temple. Take 
then the word 

REBUILDING 
as the key-word, and see how practically the whole series of 
lessons falls into line. 

Lesson 1. Rebuilding a Nation.—The nation had been torn 
and scattered by the Captivity. To be again a power in this 
world it must be gathered and rebuilt as a united people in 
their own land. Of this the first lesson tells. In this God 
had a hand, and men co-operated. Draw out from the class 
the main facts of this rebuilding of God’s people. 

Lesson 2. Rebuilding the Temple.—The nation, in order to 
be a unit in its spiritual life, needed to have a genter of wor- 
ship. This had been lost for seventy years, and now there 
was need that it be restored. Let the teacher draw out the 
facts that pertain to the laying of the foundations of that 
second temple. But there was more rebuilding needed than 
merely that of the temple, The people needed some spiritual 
tone to be given to them, or they would never succeed. So 
we have in 

Lesson 3. Rebuilding the People.—Their spirits needed to 
be built up, for they were much decayed. To effect this, God 
sent, not material architects, but spiritual builders; and by 
means of Haggai’s prophecies the edifice of spiritual natures 
was rebuilt, so that it became strong. In this spiritual archi- 
tecture, which must really precede that of brick and mortar 
and marble, there was one man who was to be a great pillar 
in the spiritual temple, but who seems to have been much 
broken down. This was the high-priest. So we have in 

Lesson 4. Rebuilding Joshua.—To accomplish this, Zecha- 
riah set to work. Cana man be built? Yes; for does not 
the Apostle say that we are all built on the prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone? 
So let the teacher show how God rebuilt the high-priest, so 
that his own sins and those of the people should not tear down 
his courage, and make him of no use. 

But there was still ancther man who had broken down just 
at this time, and that was the civil ruler. This, then, gives 
another leeson in rebuilding, and we have 

Lesson 5. Rebuilding Zerubbabel.—Call for the vision that 
God used to do this with. Remind the class how this vision 
would have a tendency to fill Zerubbabel’s heart with courage 
and joy, so that he would no longer despond. Only put pluck 
into a man cast down, and you have at once a very different 
kind of a man standing before you. 

Now the people being rebuilt, and Joshua and Zerubbabel 
being also repaired, we see in 

Lesson 6. A Rebuilt Temple.—It was easy for a tumble- 
down people to begin to build, but impossible for them to 
finish. So God first built them up, and the result was a com- 
pleted temple. Flesh and blood are of more importance in 
the kingdom of God than brick and mortar; and if you want 
the latter to be all that it should be, see to it that the former 
is all right first. 

Lesson"7. Beginning to Rebuild the Walls—Remember that 
‘for many years there had been a city and a temple, but no 


walls. But walls were a necessity to the welfare of Jerusa- 
lem. This a lonely man in Shushan realizes, and he begins 
by prayer to rebuild these walls, There was much prelimi- 
nary work to be done before the masons were needed, This 
Nehemiah does in far-away Shushan. Call out the lesson 
facts here, and let the class see the importance of that silent 
work on this godly man. This leads us to 

Lesson 8. Rebuilding the Walls.—This is the legitimate out- 
come of such prayer as Nehemiah uttered for four long months. 
Dwell on the lesson long enough to bring out its salient points, 
and then show that the people had fallen back on the matter 
of obedience to the law of God. This necessitated 

Lesson 9. Rebuilding the People Again.—What? Again? 
Did we not have such a lesson before? Yes; but we have it 
again, for they had fallen in their spiritual structure. So 
they had to be once more upbuilt, so as to be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might. 

Lesson 10. More Rebuilding of the People.—Yes, this time 
in the line of bracing them up on the matter of the keeping 
of the sabbath. (How like the efforts of Christian people in 
this land to rebuild the managers of the World’s Fair in the 
matter of Sunday opening !) 

Lesson 11. Esther Rebwilding her Nation.—Haman has laid 
plans to tear it down, and these plans are about to succeed. 
But the queen does her duty, and the nation is established 
firmly. 

Lesson 12. Rebuilding the Total Abstainer.—This was our 
temperance lesson; and it shows how you may so build that 
if you have never been a drunkard you never will be, and, if 
you have been one, you may rebuild your blasted character. 
See how all these lessons are nothing but 


REBUILDING? 
New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE. PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It will be difficult to recall from little children the lessons 
of the quarter, but the leading events may be given as the 
story of acentury. The various headings may be put on the 
blackboard, that the eye may assist the memory. 

One Hundred Years.—Does that seem a long, long time? 
The narrative should be clear in the teacher’s mind in home 
study, but in the class-room, whenever possible, it is to be put in 
question form, to be answered by many different scholars, The 
very first golden text of the quarter reminds us that the Jews, 
God’s chozen people, had been in captivity; that he had 
compassion, pity, on them, and would bring them again to 
their beloved land. He put it into the heart of the great 
Cyrus, king of Persia, to make the Jews free, and bid them 
go and build the Lord’s temple again. We know how he 
helped them,—gave them gifts and money, and returned the 
golden treasures which King Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
away from the temple. We remember the story of the 
home-coming,—the long journey, being in the land of their 
fathers once more, what they set up for worship to God, what 
they did, and how they worked. 

Praise.-—We will print that word on the blackboard, that 
you may tell some of the things for which they could thank 
God, and then give the golden text which tells of their praise. 
How glad they were! They sang together, “ Praise the Lord, 
for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever.” Did they go 
on with the temple-building as joyfully as they began? 
Years went by; enemies hindered ; Cyrus the king was dead, 
and, though fifteen years passed after the foundation was 
laid, yet it stood in the midst of ruins. 

Prophets.—The Lord did not forget them. He sent mes- 
sengers to bid them “be strong and work.” A prophet 
named Haggai came to them with messages from the Lord. 
Another prophet, Zechariah, had visions in the night,— 
strange sights, which the Lord showed_him, to help him 
teach and cheer the people. He saw a vision of Joshua the 
high-priest and of the golden candlestick. 

Promises.—The prophets brought promises to the Jews. 
The golden candlestick with the olive-trees on either side 
showed to them that, as the olive-oil flowed into and through 
all the pipes of the lamp, and gave light, so the Holy Spirit 
should flow into and fill their hearts, and lighten their lives. 
They were often discouraged, and felt poor and weak; but 
with the Holy Spirit in heart and work, they could not fail. 
Does the Holy Spirit now dwell with those who love God? 
Haggai knew, and the Lord knew, that they felt they could 
never build a temple to compare with the one which had 
been destroyed. Haggai had a glorious promise for them,— 
that the glory of the new temple should be greater than the 
old temple. The One whom all nations shall worship at last 
would come and walk in those courts, and speak words of 
eternal life. Do you know how those feet were pierced, and 
he died to give everlasting peace to all who believe in him? 
Zechariah showed the vision of the high-priest who prayed 
for the people, as now the pierced hands are held up before 
the Father, while Jesus, our great High-priest in heaven, 
pleads for his people on earth. 








Kings, prophets, people, all had a share in building the 
house as God commanded. Is every church a temple for 
him? They had a joyful time giving the temple to God,— 
the priests in their robes, people with gifts and offerings, 
altars smoking with sacrifices, singers with music and songs, 
all joined in thanksgiving and praise that the Lord had 
helped them in so many ways, and given them a place to 
worship him. 

Prayer.—In all those years, how many prayers do you 
think went up to God? When you have said your good- 
night prayer, do you ever wonder how many hearts are pray- 
ing at the same time? Are you glad that our dear Father 
hears every one, even the lowly, whispered words of many a 
child? So God has always heard prayer. He listens for 
yours, and the Bible gives us some pictures and stories to 
make us remember and understand. After the time of Haggai 
and Zechariah, many Jews were yet in Persia. A beautiful © 
young queen asked all the people to fast and pray threedays, _ 
while she and her maidens did the same. Then she went 
unbidden before a grand, earthly king, and prayed to him 
for her people, the Jews. God overruled, answered prayer, 
saved the nation; and this very month, the world over, the 
Jews keep the memory of answered prayer for them. When 
ninety years had passed since the Jews were made free, there 
was a praying man before the king of Persia. He trusted in 
God; he prayed for his people; he was willing to give up 
the ease and splendor of the king's court if he could serve 
God and his own nation. He had heard that the walls of 
Jerusalem were still in ruins, and the people poor. His: 
prayers were answered ; the king was made willing to let his ,» 
cupbearer go to his people with help for them, He went;' 
they built the wall; they prayed, worked, watched, and God 
defended them. 

The Word of God.—It was a light to guide the people in 
all that hundred years, as it is now a guideto us. His prom- 
ises were fulfilled when they went back to Jerusalem, 
Prophets came, bringing the word to them; priests taught 
them to worship according to God’s law; Nehemiah and 
Ezra taught the Word of God and its meaning. Scripture 
rolls were opened, and all the congregation listened and said 
“Amen and amen.” Nehemiah taught them to obey the 
law. Years after the great Sunday-school, when he came 
again, he found them breaking the sabbath, and he reminded 
them of God’s law. What did he bid them remember? Did 
they have as much of God’s law as we have now? Did they 
know the story of Jesus’ life and death, as we know the story 
of their hundred years? The words on the blackboard can 
be reviewed, and proof shown that we have all and can do all 
in greater measure than the Jews of old. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. ‘ij 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Toaz.—What was the date of the first captivity? of the 
second ? the third? of the first return? of the completion of 
the temple? of the second return? of the rebuilding of the 
wall? What events took place in “the seventh month”? 
When did Haggai prophesy? Zechariah? Malachi? When 
was the month Adar? the month Chisleu? 

2. Piaces.—From where did the expedition under Zerub- 
babel set out? Where was Nehemiah when he got permis- 
sion to go to Jerusalem? Where did Esther live? What 
city is the scene of most of the quarter’s lessons? in what 
connection are these places mentioned: Tyre? the water 
gate? Joppa? Lebanon? Zidon? 

8. Persons.—What prophet was connected with the first 
captivity? the second? the third? Under what king did 
the captivity take place? the first return? thesecond return? 
the story of Esther? the expedition of Nehemiah? In what 
connection are these persons mentioned: Jeremiah ? Shesh- 
bazzar? Jeshua? Haggai? Nehemiah? Zechariah? Zerub- 
babel? Ezra? Hanani? Sanballat? Iddo? Shealtiel? 
Hachaliah? Esther? Josedech? Hatach? Haman? Asaph? 
Mordecai ? 

4. Tzsts.— What experience described in these lessons was 
a test of the Jews’ devotion to their religion? of their perse- 
verance? of their bravery? of their conscientiousness? of 
their obedience? In what point was Zerubbabel especially 
tested? Nehemiah? Ezra? Esther? 

5. Cusroms.— What peculiarities in ancient life are hinted 
at in the following, and in connection with what incident was 
each point studied: “ New moons”? “twenty years old and 
upward”? “sang by course”? “mitre”? cupbearer? wine- 
presses? fasting? Levites? “set feasts”? “the vine and fig- 
tree” ? “the priests killed the passover for all”? haber- 
geons? burnt offerings? cymbals? trumpets? candlestick ? 
plummet? freewill offerings? olive-trees? sin offering? ‘ 
“ priests in their divisions, Levites in their courses” ? “the 
people stood in their place”? the Tirshatha? “send por- 
tions”? holding out the scepter? “the feast of unleavened 
bread”? 

6. Gop’s Hovss.—What have these lessons taught us on 





Worship.—After twenty years the temple was finished. 


the following points, and how have they taught it: Giving 
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to God’s house? the advantages of a visible center for reli- 
gious services? daily worship? worship ix iarge companies? 
set times for worship? joy in worship? music in God’s 
house? the need of fine architecture in order to worship? 
the true glory of a church? that a church is a growth, and 
sometimes a slow growth? advantages of an organized min- 
istry? families working together for God’s house? adver- 
saries of the church, and how to meet them? 

7. Gov’s Worp.—What have these lessons taught us on 
the following points, and how have they taught it: The use 
and value of prophecy? the historical claims of “the law of 
Moses”? the beauty and use of the Psalms? the value of an 
account of the keeping of covenants? the value of the Bible 
in private prayer? the right way to read the Bible? the 
results of neglecting the Bible? the results of a reverent lis- 
tening to the Bible? 

8. Gop’s Day.— What have these lessons taught us on the 
following points, and how have they taught it: The work 
that should not be done on the Lord’s Day? the causes of 
profanation of that day? some false excuses for such desecra- 
tion? the best way to bring about sabbath reforms? the rea- 
son for observing the sabbath ? 

9. Messtanic PropHecies.—Where are the following 
phrases found, and how do they hint of Christ and his work: 
“ My servant, the Branch”? “the Desire of all nations” ? 
“T will remove the iniquity of that land in one day”? “ the 
glory of this latter house”? the passover? the sin offering? 
“in this place will I give peace”? “men for a sign”? 

10, Tue Conpuct or Lirz.—What have w2 learned in 
the lessons on the following subjects, and where have we 
Jearned it: The need of all kinds of workmen in the church ? 
the true ownership of wealth? the satisfaction of all desires? 
the price to be paid for honor with God? the value of a de- 
cided choice for the right, even with hardships? the source 
of strength ? the foolishness of self-conceit? what regard to 
pay to the threats of the evil? when it is right to risk one’s 
life? the weakness of looking on the dark side of things? 
the remedy for fear? the Adversary? the importance of little 
things? how to combine faith and works? the usefulness of 
a righteous indignation? the source of peace? the way of 
purification? the folly of envying sinners? the reason for 
honoring parenta? the value of good men to a community? 
the advantages of working together for the common good? 
the essentials of prayer? God's bringing victory out of seem- 
ing defeat? the evils of intemperance? the policy of separa- 
tion from evil? the comparative value of worldly gain and 
obedience to God’s commands? the efficacy of repentance? 
the connection between happiness and unselfishness ? 

11. Common Quorations.—In what connection have we 
come across these phrases and sentences: “ Be strong, and 
work; for I am with you, saith the Lord of hosts”? “ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts”? “if I perish, I perish”? “their expectation shall not 
be cut off”? “strengthened their hands”? “I will shake all 
nations”? “ We made our prayer unto our God, and set a 
watch”? “So they read in the book of the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and gave the sense”? “all whose spirit God had 
stirred” ? “The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts”? “Our God shall fight for us”? “the 
joy of the Lord is your strength”? “as one man”? “The 
Desire of all nations shall come”? “the eyes of the Lord, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth”? “ Ye shall 
call every man his neighbour under the vine and under the 
fig tree”? “thy people, whom thou hast redeer-d by thy 
great power, and by thy strong hand”? “ come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this” ? “Is not this a brand plucked 
out of the fire?” “Be not among winebibbers” ? “ He shall 
bring forth the headstone thereof with shoutings, crying, 
Grace, grace unto it”? “ Buy the truth, and 611 it not”? 
“Who hath despised the day of small things?” 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who were the three great leaders of the Jews in the 
period we have studied? 2. Who were the three prophets? 
8. Who were the three kings of Persia? 4. Of what notable 
woman have we studied? 5. What did the events of these 
lessons teach the Jews about the power of God? 6. About 
the way to meet enemies? 7. About God’s house? 8. About 
God’s book? 9. And about God’s day? 10. Who is the 
noblest character about whom you have studied, and why? 


Boston, Mass. 


REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


Twelve lessons are included in the quarter’s review. They 
are from six different books of the Bible. A little more than 
a hundred years are covered by the historical narrative. 
Babylon, Persia, and Palestine are the prominent countries 
brought into notice. Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes, and Ahas- 
uerus (or Xerxes) are the kings of the story. Zerubbabel 
and Ezra and Nehemiah and Joshua are leaders of the Jews, 
and Haggai and Zechariah are their prophets. Esther and 
Mordecai come into special prominence in an emergency. 
And there are words of wisdom out of the gathered treasures 
of the ages. 

Asa whole, the teachings of the lessons indicate the duty 





and difficulties of a new beginning, even in the way of God’s 
direction, and the aids that are found in such endeavor. 
They show how to work in the line of duty, and in the face 
of obstacles, in order to have success when success seems 
impossible. 
HOW GOD’S PEOPLE ARE TO WORK FOR GOD. 

1, Taking risks for God. Lessons 1, 7, 11. 

2. Showing reverence to God. Lessons 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 

3. Working and fighting in God’s service. Lesson 8. 

4. Heeding God’s commandments. Lessons 9, 10, 12. 





A REVIEW PLAN FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER. 


BY J. ALBERT HADDOCK. 
Quarter Key-word: “ Restoration.” 








Lesson Key-word, Lesson Divisions. Lesson Truth, 
1. Release. People. God's 
Property. Promise 
Fulfilled, 
2. Establishment. Feast God’s 
of Tabernacles, Worship 
Foundations Resumed, 
of Temple. 
3. S trength. Judah. God’s 
Jehovah. People 
Encouraged. 
4, T ype. Brand. God's 
Branch, Son 
Promised. 
5. Oil. Lamp. God’s 
Light. Spirit 
Symbolized. 
6. Religion. Sacrifice. God’s 
Service. House 
Dedicated. 
7. Action. Piety. God’s 
Prayer. Help 
Implored. 
8. T rials. Opposition. God’s 
Organization. City 
Rebuilded, 
9. I nstruction. School. God’s 
Scriptures, Word 
Taught. 
10. O bservance. Sabbath-breaking. God's 
Sabbath-keeping. Day 
Kept. 
11. Mo Admittance. Faith. God’s 
Favor. Servant 
Honored. 
Media, Pa. 
WAYS OF WORKING. 
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PRACTICAL “SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS.” 


A brief and simple system of grading has been intro- 
duced into the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Sterling, Lilinois, of which the pastor, the Rev. E. LeRoy 
Galt, has favorable words. He says: “ Our first annual 
examination was held the first of this year. There were 
not more than a dozen scholars that failed to pass; and 
I do not think they will fail again, now that they see 
that we mean just what we say. The lessons are all 
supplemental, and are not intended to replace in any 
way the regular International lessons. Of course, this 
means that there is but little at a time; but that little 
amounts to considerable in a year, and to a great deal in 
ten years. With but little each week, there is no reason 
why every scholay should not pass the annual examina- 
tion, and be promoted to the next year’s grade. I have 
long believed that the knowledge of older scholars that 
they are studying nothing different from the younger 
ones has a tendency to drive them away from the Sun- 
day-school. We aim to give all something higher to 
look forward to, and we have great hopes of the plan. 
It is a success so far as we have gone.” 

The “ supplemental lessons” as prepared for this school 
cover a course of nine years,—two years in the inter- 
mediate department, four in the junior, and three in the 
senior. Following the senior grade there is to be a 
normal department, or something like it,—in the “ hope 
of attracting a larger adult attendance,”—with studies 
in the evidences of Christianity, the history of missions, 
and similar topics. The genefal plan of this grading 
system is given herewith, condensed from the separate 
leaflets of each grade: 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
First Year. 
1. Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13). 
2. Lord’s Love (John 8 : 16). 
3. “ Suffer Little Children” (Luke 18 : 16, 17), 





4, Apostles’ Creed. 

5. A part of the “ Child’s Catechism.” 
Second Year, 

The Ten Commandments (Exod. 20 : 1-17). 

The “ Child’s Catechism,” concluded, 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, 
First Year. 

The Beatitudes (Matt. 5: 1-12) ; the First Psalm ; the Twenty- 
third Psalm; and the hymn, “ Joy to the world,”—in succes- 
sive quarters of the year, with six questions and answers each 
quarter from the “ Shorter Catechism ” of the denomination. 

Second Year, 

The books of the Bible;—number and titles in the Old and 
New Testament; more questions from the Shorter Catechism ; 
the hymn, “ All hail,the power of Jesus’ name;” and six of 
the “‘ Bible rules for giving.”’ 

Third Year, 

Names of the twelve patriarchs, and the twelve apostles; 
catechism and “ Bible rules for giving” continued, in each 
quartet; the hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy mountains ;”’ and 
the Nineteenth Psalm. 

Fourth Year, 

The catechism continued in each quarter; the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah; “Ten Points of [Presbyterian] Church 
Government,” five in the second and five in the third quarter; 
and the hymn, “ Oh for a thousand tongues to sing.” 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
First Year. 
1 Corinthians, thirteenth chapter. 
. Romans, twelfth chapter. 
. Psalm 121, 
. Ephesians 6 : 10-18. 
. The Bible plan of salvation, (Four points.) 
. The Four Gospels: Brief characteristics of all, and of each. 
Second Year. 
Outlines of Church History : Fifty-two questions and answers, 


The plan outlined above is typical, something like it 
being used in many schools. It recognizes two things, 
—the importance of retaining the International lessons, 
and the value of supplemental lessons. How to have 
the second without interfering with the first? The 
question is answered, according to this method, by 
making each Sunday’s supplemental lesson short. 

There is another way of having both without inter- 
ference, and it has teen repeatedly followed with suc- 
cess, It is to have the supplemental lessons studied 
out of Sunday-school, and recited at home by means of 
question-blanks. This is on the supposition that keen- 
witted and studious girls and boys, who are doing good 
work every day in the secular schools, are willing to do 
special work for the Sunday-school if it is definitely set 
before them ; and also on the supposition that they will 
more heartily undertake the difficult supplemental les- 
sons than the brief and simple ones. 

Such an experiment has been recently tried with suc- 
cess in the Second Congregational Sunday-school of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, of which the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little is pastor. Mr. and Mrs, A.S. Allen (132 Lincoln 
Btreet, Boston), having classes of boys and girls—four- 
teen to sixteen years of age—in that school, prepared a 
special series of questions on Old Testament history, to be 
answered in writing at home. Seven questions were 
printed on the first sheet, each question followed by a 
blank for the answer, and seven questions on each suc- 
cessive sheet. The course continuing for four or five 
months, the questions in the end numbered nearly a 
hundred. The slips were distributed on Sunday, but 
otherwise no time was devoted to them in the class, 
They were taken home, answered, and returned the fol- 
lowing Sunday. A Bible, or a valuable book about the 
Bible, was promised to the scholar of either class who 
might obtain the highest-average mark. “Mrs, Allen 
writes: “The plan worked admirably in both classes, 
All the work was done out,of the Sunday-school hour, 
and the answers were secured in any way accessible to 
the pupils. Their answers were of a high average; and, 
in fact, we were obliged to go over the papers twice to 
decide which of two had won the prize.” 

Two of these sheets of questions, with answers as ac- 
tually given by one of the girls, may be taken as speci- 
mens of the whole series. 


On Pp wh 


SHEET No. 5. 

29. Why did the children of Israel wander so long in the 
wilderness? [Because they sinned.] 

30. How were they fed? [In the morning God sent them 
manna, and in the evening quails, enough for each day; but 
on the sixth day there was enough for two days.] 

31. How did they get water in the desert? [Moses smote a 
rock, and water gushed out.) 

32. How were the Commandments given? and in what form? 
[They were given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, written on tables of 
stone.] 

33. Why did Moses break them? [When he cime down 





from the mount, where he had been forty days and nights, he 
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saw the people worshiping a golden calf; and he was so angry 
he threw the tables down.) 

34. How was another copy obtained? [The Lord told Moses 
to get two more tables of stone, and he would write the Com- 
mandments again.] 

35. What decided the Israelites whether to journey or stay 
incamp? [A cloud guided them; and as long as the cloud 
abode upon the tabernacle they rested in their tents, and when 
the cloud was taken up they journeyed.] 


Sueet No. 8. 

50. What was the “ark of the Lord”? [Sacred chest in 
which the tables of the law were deposited.) 

61. When was it built, and at whose command? [After 
Moses came down from the mount, at the Lord’s command.) 

52. Describe it as completely as possible. [It was of shittim 
wood, covered within and without with plates of gold, nearly 
four feet in length, and two feet three inches in width and 
height. On the top of it, all around, ran a kind of gold 
crown; It had four rings of gold, two on each side, through 
which staves were put, by which it was carried. These were 
also overlaid with gold, and were not to be removed from the 
rings. The lid‘ of the ark, all of gold, was called the mercy- 
seat; and upon its opposite ends were two golden cherubim, 
fronting each other.] 

53. When- was it taken in battle? [At Eben-ezer, by the 
Philistines.] 

54. How long did the conquerors keep it? [Seven months.] 

55. Upon its return, who had charge of it, and how long did 
itremain there? [House of Abinadab, in the charge of Eleazar? 
twenty years. ] 

56. By whom was it brought to Jerusalem, and when? 
[Solomon, for his temple, when it was finished.] 

These and other papers by the same young lady show 
thoroughness, made possible by her having a week for 
each sheet of questions, outside of the Sunday-school 
hour, According to ordinary Sunday-school ideas, this 
was a large amount of “extra work,” but not according 
to day-school standards. Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers may venture more than they sometimes have 
in giving supplemental lessons in Bible study to day- 
school pupils, to be studied on week-days at home, for 
they are used to extra work outside the class-room. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———————— 

, [im view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
décided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the prgss, such, and 
sich only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


' LIGHTFOOT’S DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE* 


The late Bishop Lightfoot was easily the first English 
scholar in certain lines of biblical and patristic research. 
His candor was equal to his scholarship, and he had a 
literary excellence all too rare among men of exact 
learning, who usually become so exacting of themselves 
in their accuracy as to banish the graces of style from 
their productions, The commentaries of the lamented 
Bishop included essays or excursuses (as they were 
termed) on the more important historical questions 
raised in the study of the Epistles treated of in the vol- 
umes published. Excellent as the comments proved to 


- be, it has happened that these essays became better 


known thar the expository matter. It is therefore a 
gratification to find a volume published giving in full, 
and in very attractive form, these excursuses, 

The volume is the first one issued “ by the trustees of 
the Lightfoot Fund.” As explained in an introductory 
mote, to which is appended an extract from Bishop 
Lightfoot’s will, this fund is a legacy, partly of money 
and partly of copyright of the bishop’s works. The 
trustees are to hold the copyright, and are authorized to 
publish new editions, etc. The income is to be applied 
to church work in the diocese of Durham. The trustees 
have made a wise selection for this volume. It includes 
five dissertations. The first, on “The Brethren of the 
Lord,” is from the Commentary on Galatians. As is 
well known, it expresses a preference for the Epiphanian 
(or Eastern) view, that the “ brethren” were the chil- 


* Dissertations on the Apostolic A from editions of 
, D.C.L., UL,D., 


ted 

oe, Sets Boletos By Geese t 3 Figuttoot, DD 

Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the trnges of { the Lightfoot 
Bret cloth, pp. iS. New Yorn: aan Gakgene. 


dren of Joseph. The second essay, on “St. Paul and 
the Three,” is from the same commentary. Here we 
find a discriminating statement of the religious differ- 
ences of the Apostolic Church, furnishing a necessary 
basis for the study of the biblical theology of the New 
Testament. The trustees apologize for the omission of 
the essay (in the same commentary) on the “Origin of 
the Galatians,” on the ground that it could not without 
loss of clearness be severed from the commentary. 

The third essay, from the volume on Philippians, 1s the 
most celebrated contribution to ecclesiastical literature 
made by the learned author. It is entitled “ The Chris- 
tian Ministry,” and discusses with fulness, clearness, and 
candor the historical’ problem respecting the orders of the 
ministry in the Apostolic Church. Its positions have 
been widely accepted, and the subsequent discussions 
have not weakened the force of itsarguments, The trus- 
tees, however, have felt it necessary to append later state- 
ments of the author. One of these is in regard to the 
genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles, upon which Bishop 
Lightfoot changed his opinion. The remainder are in- 
serted to guard against the unfair use of his essay, and 
were printed by the author himself in 1888. 

The fourth and fifth dissertations, taken from the vol- 
umes on Philippians and Colossians respectively, are on 
“St. Paul and Seneca” and “The Essenes.” All the 
light permissible with our present knowledge of the 
facts has been shed on. these somewhat obscure topics. 

The book is printed in large type, with marginal head- 
ings (so to speak), and has an index of subjects and 
another of passages. The external dress is worthy of 
the matter, which is high praise. Few books of more 
permanent value have been issued during the last year. 





The school of sorrow is one whose lessons are to be 
learned nowhere outside of that school; but sympathetic 
words and the clasp of strong human hands are often 
needed to help one through the rigors of its spiritual 
discipline. In full realization of this need, the Rev. 
Theodore E. Schmauk has recently published Heart- 
Broken, as a message of love to the bereaved and dis- 
pirited. The author knows how difficult it is to speak 
wisely and helpfully to the “strange, strong-hearted 
man,” who can face the “murderous mob,” but who yet 
is bowed in the dust by the heart’s bitterness which no 
stranger can fully know or understand. In his analysis 
Mr, Schmauk finds that ‘all the causes of a man’s low 
spirits are to be discovered either in himself or in his 
relationships and environments, or in his activities,” 
He then proceeds to detail these causes briefly, in words 
full of tenderness and wise counsel, finally leading the 
reader up to the great and only Cure for a broken heart. 
Mr. Schmauk is already well known through his booklets 
as a thoughtful counsellor and a painstaking writer. 
His sentences are short, crisp, and often pithy. In illus- 
tration he is fertile; in quotation, apt. This last book- 
let is beautifully printed, and in the attractive garb with 
which the author clothes his counsel the broken-hearted 
reader cannot but be led onward to a higher realization 
of the disciplining, educating, and developing power of 
tribulation and trial, A new and absorbing sense of 
responsibility ought to open before him to whom Mr. 
Schmauk makes clear the truth that “the grandest deeds 
in life and literature have had their fountain in aching 
hearts.” (Small 8vo, paper, pp. ii, 50. Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania: Aldus Company. Price, 25 cents.) 


The first volume of a new “ Devotional Library,” 
beautifully printed on rough-edged paper and neatly 
bound in smooth cloth, is Memoranda Sacra, by the well- 
kuown New Testament scholar, Dr. J. Rendel Harris, 
Too many learned men, sometimes even learned biblical 
students, lack deep earnestness of spiritual life; but these 
chapters on religious growth through life’s discipline, 
through devout meditation on the Word, and through 
soulful communion with God, are instinct with personal 
fervor, ang are also of practical helpfulness, though the 
literary style is a curious compound of semi-archaism 
and off-hand freshness of utterance. A good point is 
made, by one who has a right to speak of textual ques- 
tions, in the remark: “The corruptions of the sacred 
text are insignificant in comparison with the deviations 
that we find in our own lives from the original thought 
of God concerning us.” Other apt expressions, of a sort 
not uncommon in these pages, are these: “‘ We need God 
to make us understand God; we must be in union with 
him in order to obey him.” “God makes one man a 
lamp for another.” “ We must understand that in Chris- 
tianity the dwarf is the giant, that the despised puny 
child of faith is, when he recognizes his own weakness 








the stars along.” (12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 187. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, Price, 3s. 6d.) 


The military history of what, it is to be hoped, will 
forever remain the last great American war, receives 
respectable additions year by year. A recent volume is 
the late William Allan’s The Army of Northern Virginia 
in 1862, in which, at considerable length, and from the 
standpoint of a Confederate officer, is retold the story of 
those great campaigns which, to both contending hosts, 
were at one time or another the source of glowing tri- 
umph and of bitter disappointment, The author’s style 
is clear and straightforward, without being in any way 
commanding or eloquent. Statement of what was done, 
rather than picturesque delineations of particular 
achievements, seems to have been what he sought. As 
regards McClellan, he takes a generally laudatory view, 
but says that, though a good organizer, he was inclined 
to magnify little difficulties into alleged reasons for delay. 
The work has an Introduction by John C. Ropes, the 
military specialist, and maps from the Count of Paris’s 
history. (8vo, cloth, pp. 587. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Company. Price, $3.50.) 


A painful interest attaches to Miss Kate Marsden’s 
book, On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian Lepers, 
which describes her heroic journey to the poor suf- 
ferers at Yakutsk and still more remote points in that 
icy region, It is pleasant to know that Miss Marsden 
enjoyed the sympathy and support of the Empress of 
Russia during her journey; that she was sustained by 
the bishop and other Greek Church officials of the re- 
gion; and that her labors have led to systematic effort 
to make the lepers’ lives more endurable, or, at any rate, 
free from the distresses inflicted by local indifference 
and even barbarity. Miss Marsden describes her trip 
very graphically. She speaks very frankly of the condi- 
tion of the Siberian prisons, finding some of them ad- 
mirably and humanely managed, while others are much 
as George Kennan represented them. (8vo, pp. xvi, 
248. With twenty-six illustrations. London: The 
Record Press.) 


Another handy book, containing all the recorded-words 
of Christ, is The Wonderful Counsellor, arranged chrono- 
logically, with a summary of attendant circumstances 
and some side-notes, both of which are typographically 
separated from the text. The plan contemplates the 
memorizing of the whole during the days and months of 
any year. There is.an introduction by President Olark 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and an unfortunately ill-written preface by the compiler 
of the book, the Rev. Henry B. Mead, who says: “ By 
the methods of the past we have multiplied our helps for 
studying the Word to such an extent that it has become 
vastly more of a burden to learn and use the helps than 
it isto learn and use the Word itself.” That depends 
entirely upon the way in which the helps are utilized, 
(82mo, cloth, pp. xvi, 264. New York: Anson D, F, 
Randolph & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


No better translation was ever made in America than 
Charles Eliot Norton’s version of the New Life of Dante, 
published in 1867 uniform with the fine quarto first 
edition of Longfellow’s Divine Comedy. Now that Mr. 
Norton has completed his three-volume prose version of 
the most famous work of the great Italian, he adds to it 
a reissue, in duodecimo, of his fine English rendering of 
the noble treatise in prose and verse in which Dante 
gave the history of his love for Beatrice, and announced 
his intention of writing a masterpiece in her honor, 
The present edition, issued at a quarter of the cost of its 
predecessor, is, of course, less beautiful in typography, 
and to some readers will seem somewhat disfigured by 
the insertion, in brackets, of translations of the many 
Latin citations introduced by Dante. (12mo, cloth, pp. 
iii, 167. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 
Price, $1.25.) 


Perhaps in consequence of the appearance of Mr, 
8. R. Gardiner’s excellent Student’s History of England, 
copiously illustrated from original sources, a new illus- 
trated edition of the late J. R. Green’s well-known Short 
History of the English People has been begun. The text 
is edited by the historian’s widow and Miss Kate Nor- 
gate; and it is accompanied by very many and distinctly 
helpful cuts of persons, buildings, art products, costumes, 
industrial work, coins, etc., as wel] as maps and colored 
reproductions of manuscripts. Although Gardiner’s work 
is smaller and cheaper, a very careful examination con- 
vinces the present reviewer that it is superior to Green’s 





and leans upon his own God, big with the force that rolls 


both in text and in illustrative matter. (8vo, cloth, pp, 
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xxvi, 468. Vol. I. 
and Brothers. Price, $5.) 


New York: Hasper 


A pleasantly arranged and copiously 
illustrated book of easily made home-ex- 
periments in elementary physics, and other 
entertaining devices for rainy day or even- 
ing amusement, is “Arthur Good’s” Magical 
Experiments ; or, Science in Play. The vol- 
ume is translated from the French, but has 
not lost its power of amusement by its 
transfer into English at the hands of Cam- 
den Curwen and Robert Waters. A few 
experiments which assume that wine- 
drinking is as common among American 
families as among French might well have 
béen omitted in the New York edition, 
which, of course, had -to be reset in this 
country tosecurecopyright. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 829. New York: Worthington Cm 
pany. Price, $2.) 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Tims is given each week. The 
vegular edition this week for subscribers ts 
153,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertia- 
tng rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ia- 
eue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 








appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu 
lar rates. 
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mess among children, es fally 
tntats is prevalent at all times, but fs largely 
avoided eixing ay nourishment and whole- 
some fi food, he most successful and reli- 


able is the Gall Borden “Eagle” Brand 
Seageces Milk, Your grocer and druggist 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’ s Boardin ng and and | Day School 


oR YOUNG 
4110 and 4112: Spruce St. Most delight location In 
Phila. 13th year opens Sept. 20, 1 French, music, 
and college preparatory. Circular on application. 


“DO NOT: STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: ‘I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
erful” "ome, and the cure y rapid and truly won- 
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fer also to Jan D . Wattles, publisher of 

@ Sunday coe Tim 
Send for 54- ge pamphlet to Edwin S. John- 
ston, Princip pring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE anc 
TRAINING-SCHOOL,. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


WORLD’S FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


We have 300 rooms in the bes: hotel, 7 blocks from 
Fair,—on the Lake Bhore,—specially designed for 
people. Oost of 10 oer ray $50 to ° sol all 
charces included. TH Ss Fo 
TOURIST Co., 1512 Cucctmat St., Phila. 


UROPE, Holy Land, World's Fair. Select 
wy i poss ticketing facilities ; egret ocean 
Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” H. GAZE & 

BONS. 113 Broadway, New York. (istablished 1844.) 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, LL.D. 


“Tt is in the marshaling of the facts, in picked, 
packed words, ed the deft hand of the artist author 
ap "—WNational Baptist. “A remarkable little 
book. Unique in! its intense directness, concentration, 

ty,force. Thecumulative force is tremendous.’ 

- “A more suggestive or inspiring com- 

miium about Christ one cannot find anywhere. It 
ant go — London man, “ Rich, ripe —> 

ly finished.” —Jndependent. “A grander del 
tion of our rd we have never read.” r- 

“ Devout, trenchant, forcible. woN. Y. 

server. “ Profound, scholarly, reverent.”— Presby- 
terian. “A marvelous bead-roll.”"— The Su 
Times, “ Presents with tremendous force an . or 
tome of all human kiowledge of the Saviour." 

. ¥. Tribune. mprehensive and com 
Chrtatian Union. “ Rich fruitage of a lo’ ntinued 
ay premens | Sony. "Christian at Wor * Pages 
ed i t ; into single 
at wore 12mo, half cloth ; 3 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 
World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.5. 
“A book of rare excellence, Within its five hun- 
es the whole course of Bible history is ana- 


dred 
k lineated, and explained with remarkable 
intelligence, judgment, literary skill.”"— Zhe Con- 


























following schools in which I am interested. 


Department, Its object is to educate men an 


go elsewhere. 


communications to East Northfield, Mass, 


I want to ask the Christian public for help, however small, on behalf of the 


1. MORTHFIELD SEMINARY. 


Opened 1879. 359 young women enrolled last year, 


2. MT. HERMON SCHOOL. 

Opened 1881. 350 young men enrolled last year. 

Students in both these institutions receive a general academic education, and also practical 
instruction in domestic and industrial work. The Bible, however, is taught every day. The 
entire charge upon each student for board and tuition is ‘only $100 per annum, 
sum of $100 per student has to be raised annually to defray expenses. 


3. BIBLE INSTITUTE, Chicago. 


Opened 1889, 99 students oiaulied last year in the Ladies’ Department, 248 in the Men’s 
Lvennt in the knowledge and use of the Word 

of God, and to train them in aggressive methods of Chrigtian work for home and foreign fields. 

About $150, in addition to what each student pays, is needed to meet his annual expenses. 


My aim in all these institutions is to get students who perhaps cannot afford to 
The numbers are increasing every year. 
Can we do better than train workers for the Master’s service? Kindly address 


’beoxy 





An additional 


Yours in the work, 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


, 791 Tremont'St., Boston, Mass. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogu 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
& CENT/SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


to 
CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, is ened tb gg address Awa 
tal if you wish a Piano or 0: ef on 
rewn” goods, and give ete., = the 
best ones. Ask learn ho one. Catalogue 
_GEO. P. BEN w(Glerk No:16), Chleage, Ils stab 1500) 


Bannees, ec FOR, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
©. A. HAR aco. Bend fila rice a. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROSB., Baltimore, Md. 
aSend for illustrated catalogue. 
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Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 





Mrs. ( Crafs's Primary Tea Teacher's Quarterly, 





Thos. Nelson & Sons. 33 E. {7th St...N. Y. 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Lorgest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 gopaget 8ST. 
> Mass. 
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CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


rateure, Palpits, Chairs, etc. 
@EO. > SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HURRAH Fo" COLUMBUS! 


A. or TY" -~Y Roa, b come Beg wanted in 
or SCOVERY 
SND CONQUEST ¢ OF THE NEW WORLD ” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. Agents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York @ $120 in one week ; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. ree. po s% fore 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. ITM 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or chicnge erik 


IMPROVED WA HALL TYPEWRITER. 
and most simple ma- 
Interchangeable 
Type into all ages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed b 1 bend 


weigh saree are 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY... 


nk 1 Erasing Pencil. Ace m making ng $0 Pore week. 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X 1133, 
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Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, wy a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed. , 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. / 
ann Seat of Bem. A aoe ey eer ice of 
an mses, pre jurray. 
Price, 6 cents een aid, "Otner: geod services ce one 38 





the same ce are Me 
lg i ly ET Be 
Risen Christ,” etc., éte, 

CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root, A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 


30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Masical Visitor for March will contain a 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
ce, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, ad 


PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


VOICES oF tHe RESURRECTION. 
RESURRECTION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 

EMBLEMS OF EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER 

afford Congenital meee, \ with instructive es 

aes e eadings. Se. each; 5 vr doz., 
ailed. mples oor” any three sent for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


Phila., Pa. 








E “EASTER DAWN.” 
| “AFTER THREE Days.” 


trated title pages. Complete with Res 

sive Readings, Recitations and melodious + 
3) Carols. Send 10 cents for sample copies. 5} 
5] Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison E 
; Street, en Til. 
J 5 ols 
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EASTER Boone toons? ny Siren Wert 
s s ‘ oFiret. ay of the Week; 


Keeping Easter Day; Easter 
EXERCISES Dawn; The Easter Story. All 

¢ with =ane and recitations, Also 
for primary department: Rays from the Cross; Mes- 
sage of the Lilies; The Childen’ s Easter; Chime om 

ter Bells. All above, 5 cents each ; #4.00 

Sosteed. Easter Recitations, 5 cents; Easter 
cert Book, 0cents. Hi RY D. NOYES & co. 


Boston, ‘Mass. 
NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
=P KING IMMORTAL. new service, by 
© Rey. Ropert Lowry. 16 
ANNUAL, Neo. 17. i pages of new Easter 
carols by the best w: 
Price of either of Say chore, Se. each by mail; 
per hundred by express, x as sapuaed 
THE BIGLOW & MAI 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. oth St. o iiew York, 
ay a 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 
Sepaemoce. 192 pages. Sample co Py. 25 cents} 
o 


boards. Gives perfect satisfac nm. Tas 
W. W. Wuitney Co., Publishers, To Toledo, Ohio. 


E A Ss T &£ MUSIC, new. Send 


5 cents for specimen, 

















Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ASTED 





‘SPE Six Delightful Carols for liver. All 
Schools, by Geo. Edgar Oliver. . 
melodious and taking and sweet. 

Ny stamp for Free sample hy. 

} Leonard Pub. Co., Atsany, N.Y. 


CYCLING =| 
cc | 


If all the world)) 
could see the immen- ||| 
sity and quality of||| 
the Columbia factory, || 
there would be few 
other bicycles on the || 
face of the earth. | 

There’s a million |}|||| 
dollars back of the 
Columbia guarantee. 

Big Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. mail ad two |) 


B 
2-cent stamps. Pope Hts. Co oad 


ton, New York, Chicago, 





















































Well Designed 


Let us show you and 
p- A eight cents for 40 100 cae TS 
range from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT &CO., 1624 ChestnutSt., P Phila, 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


for postage on 100 samples; deduct it when 
pia, Good papers from 2c. to 10c. a roll. 
PF. BH. CADY, 315 HY h St., Providence, BR. I. 
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THE BLOOD COVENANT. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible 
teaching, is the rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the 
most sacred of compacts, as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling of their blood, by means of its mutual 


tasting or-of its inter-transfusion. 


It was while engaged in the preparation of “ Friendship the Master-Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive 
rite of covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue 


investigations in this direction. 


“The Blood Covenant ” was the result of these investigations. 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. They show what such words as “ blood,” “ life,” “ life-giving,” 
“ sacrifice,” “ communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they show how mistaken have been some of the 


modern popular views of those terms. 


This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The 
first edition of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. This new edition contains important additions, as meeting 
questions raised by eminent critics in their reviews of the work. 


From The Old Testament Student (Prof. W. R. Harper, 
Pb.D.., editor) : : 


The volume is a marvel of research, considering that the field 
it covers is hitherto unexplored. The author seems to have 
ransacked all literature, ancient and modern vanerrvemyy, A 
medical science, travels, poetry, and folk-lore; Egypt - 
syrian, Greek, and Roman antiquities, Chinese and Indian lore, 

dinavian sagas, and patristic literature, have yielded their 
contributions of illustrative facts. This material is handled 
with consummate scientific skill. There is no flight of imagi- 
nation, no tumid rhetoric. Everything is subordinated to a 
—* of facts, and such inductions as may be derived 

m thém by no undue pene. We do not see, therefore, 
how the main principle of the book can be successfully con- 
troverted. The facts are indisputable, and they tell their own 
story. Nor can we refrain from commending the volume as a 
most mea and valuable contribution to the paneee thought 
of the world. It is emphatically one of the few books that no 
religious thinker can afford to be without. We doubt if any 
man can rise from its perusal without feeling thaf his grasp of 
saving truth is stronger, clearer, and more comprehensive than 
ever before. 


Professor William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, in The Presbyterian Review: 


The ingenuity with which this multitude of seemingly hetero- 
geneous details are brought into mutual relation, and the fresh 
and often unexpected light thrown upon them by the connection 
in which they are here placed, or the aspect under which they 
are viewed, keeps the reader constantly on the alert, and makes 
the volume as suggestive and instructive as it is entertaining. 
The enthusiasm and earnestness of the author manifest on 
every page cannot fail to secure attention, even from those who 
hesitate at some of his conclusions. ... The most interestin 
ae to a majority of readers will doubtless be that in whic 
application is made of the principles of the volume to 
and institutions of the Bible, The illustration thus afforded 
of the meaning of circumcision (p. 215) is very happy; so are 
the remarks on the sacrifice of Isaac (p. 224), and on our Lord’s 
words: ‘‘ He that drinketh my blood hath eternal life” (p. 276). 


Professor Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, in The New York Evangelist: 


' Dr. Trumbull rightly sees that the essential thing in sacrifice 
is not the death of the victim, as is commonly su , but 
the life of the victim, which is secured in the blood for the pur- 
poses of the sacrifice, It is the use that is made of this blood 
which is the most important feature of sacrifice, ... We thank 
the author for this fruit of vast labor and persevering research. 
It is worthy of the study of all students of religion. 


Professor George E. Day, D.D., of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, in 7'he New Englander and Yale Review: 


By a wide induction of particulars, which exhibit favorably 
the learning and reading of the author, he has shown the ex- 
istence, in different ages and countries, of a form of blood- 
covenanting, in which two persons, through the intermingling 
of each other’s blood, or by mutually tasting or drinking of i 
orby its transfusion into each other’s veins, establish an etern 
friendship, o@ the basis, thus conagived to be gain f a com- 
mon life, soul, or nature. This the author presents as the true 
key to the symbolism of blood in sacrifice, both in the heathen 
world and in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
»++ [tis no objection to this theory that it is new. If the 
respected author has not established on a sa’ founda, 














CRITICAL ESTIMATES. 


tion the theory he propounds, he has been successful in bring- 
ing together an amount and variety of interesting facts bearing 
upon it which make his volume entirely unique. 


Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D., in The Methodist Review: 


This is a curious, a remarkable, and a very valuable book. 
The author in his reading having detected, as many others 
have done, the occurrence among widely separated races of men 
of the practice of making use of blood in covenant-making, set 
himself at work to find out the nezus by which this common 

ractice among different les is connected together. . . . The 
k is well written, the subject ably thought out, and the con- 
clusions stated in a manner wholly unobjectionable, It is well 
that such a book has been written, its intelligent and dis- 
criminating reading will do good. 


Professor Samuel Ives Ourtisg, D.D., in Zhe [London] 
Ezpositor : 


“ The Blood Covenant,” by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., author 
of “ Kadesh-Barnea,” and editor of The Sunday School Times, 
is a marked book. The author seems to prove ond a doubt 
that the blood covenant is one of the most ancient and universal 
institutions. This idea is founded on the representation familiar 
to Old Testament scholars, that the blood stands for the life. 
Those who enter into the blood covenant pledge their life-blood 
in each other’s defense, and form a more solemn bond than any 
which can be established by marriage or the closest natural 
relationships. Dr. Trumbull shows that substitute blood was 
the basis of inter-union between God and man, and that the 
shedding of blood, not the death of the victim, was the impor- 
tant element in sacrifice. 


Professor F'. Godet, D.D., Neuchatel, Switzerland : 


I have been astonished at the mass of facts which you have 
been able to bring together and to group around this central 
idea. It isa study completely new, and one which I hope will 
bring forth fruit, 


Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D., Bournemouth, England: 


Allow me to express my admiration at the research you dis- 
play on every page; at the wide induction on which you rest 
your conclusions; and on the most striking results to which 
these conclusions point, I think it a most admirable book, in- 
tensely interesting, and of the highest moment in the light it 
throws on things most sacred, 


From The Churchman: 


We hardly know which has struck us most ly,—the 
varied and curious learning so copiously Sere in this book, 
or the keen and convincing reasoning by which it is applied. 
It is not easy to get away from Dr. Trumbull’s conclusions, or 
to overlook the fact that he never the question or forces 
unduly the manifold citations he uses in support of his theory. 

. . In the bearing of this op on Scripture, especially as elu- 
cidating the general idea of sac covenant, fod also as 
illuminating a host of minor em otherwise obscure, we 
acknowledge the great value of this work. It seems to us to 
throw a true and important light upon the sacrament of the 
Holy Communion, and to rescue it alike from Roman perver- 
sion and Zwinglian degradation. Throughout we have been 
impressed by its reserve of power, its care not to prees unduly 
any analogy. It seems to usa model of what biblical study 
should be, at once removed from the indiscriminate catching at 
every straw of resemblance which floats on the surface, under 
the plea of pete opinion, and from the skeptical rationalism 
which would reduce everything to its lowest terms of bald and 
meager interpretation. 








From The Examiner : 


To say that the book is interesting, fascinating, lnswusiies, 
suggestive, is only to say what every intelligent reader 
admit after reading a dozen pages.... A flood of light is poured 
on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord’s Supper. Dr, 
Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with 
wide and accurate learning and with reverent faith, He has 
written a book that every Christian student ought to read and 
to re- You may not agree with it, but you will find it 
bristling with facts, and remarkably suggestive. If the author 
is right in his positions, then both exegesis and theology, as 
human sciences of divine things, are improvable sciences. 


From The [German] Reformed Quarterly Review: 


Whoever has read Dr, Trumbull’s “ Kadesh-Barnea ” will 
have formed | expectations of any new book from his , 
He will expect the fruits of broad scholarship, of wide veotiea! 
of patient research, of an earnest purpose, and of a noble enthu-, 
siasm. Nor will he be disappointed in the present work, 
which, written in a clear, nervous, and beautiful style, fasci- 
nates the reader by its freshness and novelty.... The theme is) 
new, and the treatment of it interesting and fresh, .. . The book 
is a marvelous array of facts gathered from wor quarter under 
heaven. The collection of them must have involved a wide 
range of reading. Nor are they facts that are simply curious, 
or of interest to the student of myth and folk-lore, of primitive 
ideas and customs, and of man’s origin and history. They are 
facts that are of the highest value, especially to the theologian, 
on account of the bright light they cast'on many pages of the 
Bible, Beliefs so deeply rooted in the human mind that th 
find expression in forms ot blood-covenanting everywhere 
at all times, cannot be devoid of truth, and must be taken into 
account, if only for their illustrative power, when we come to 
the ieterprvtetion of the Scripture. Indeed, they have an im- 
—— bearing on biblical doctrine, ularly on that of the 

nearnation, the Atonement, and the Lord’s Supper, 


From The American Hebrew: 


This is a most important study in biblical arch@ology, and 
manifests a spirit of research which was once distinctively Ger- 
man, but which has within recent years found domicile in 
America. Dr, Trumbull had manifested in his “ Kadesh- 
Barnea” an industrious and patient studiousness, which, 
coupled with intelligence and culture, may be relied on for 
inviting scientific results. In the present work, however, he 
exhibits in a still higher degree these rare qualities. There is 
something veritably portentous in the thorough manner in 
which he masses the widely scattered facts concerning the sig- 
nificance of blood-covenanting among various peoples, 


From The Moravian: 


We consider this remarkable and original work the most im- 
portant and highly significant contribution to biblical theology 
that has been made within recent years, ... The book will be a 
revelation to many, not altogether agreeable, perhaps, to those 
whom it will necessitate to modify or surrender dogmas 
held on the authority of speculative reason and tradition 
interpretations of Scripture, but heartily welcome to all who 
really want to know the truth, and care for it more than for 
mere opinions, however old and humanly authoritative. As a 
positive scientific commentary on all Bible teachings and refer- 
ences to the symbolism of sacrifice, the Atonement, and the 
Lord’s Supper, it must take the place of every other commen- 
- , and is absolutely essential to every open-minded student 
fr) pture, 


A handsome cloth-bound book of 392 pages, Small 8vo. Price, $2.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is very difficult, 
to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM TRADE RIVALS, 
who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE RECOMMENDATION, 


[By Richard Crashaw.] 





These hours, and that which hovers o’er my end, 
Into thy hands and heart, Lord, I commend | 
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JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 


Geservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
oe will last fully a week in water, if cut 
freshly opened. They are fectly 
Tardy, and me no skilful cultivation, but 
y do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
) A. as fresly whether the season be a 
wet or dry one. hen grown in groups these 
* can be best seen and most aes 
elated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for $1.00. 


Our new i tells of hardy Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Ros Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhee. 
ee It will Taterest hey who are interested in 


We send it J. 


"ANDORRA NURSERIES, 
Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 
The most p . Three finely 
—— plants by mail. for $1.00. New catalogue 
of trees, shrubs, etc., sree. 

THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


READER If you leve RARE FLOW ERS, 
i. choicest onty, address ee BROS, 
It will astonish and please, FREE. 











ministering 


Scott's 


upon it in all 


of Cod Liver Oil. 
almost as palatable as milk. 

reparation so rapidly 
builde up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 
Mothers the world over rely 


that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All druggists. 





Cocoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
Univer eily College, London, author of the 
standard ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as-follows : 


“From the careful analyses of Professor 
ATTFIELD and others, Iam satisfied that Messrs. 
Van Hovren’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
health, and that.it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
highly digestible. 
wasting diseases “The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my k on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and cannot possibly apply to Van 
HovuTEn’s Cocoa.” 


Emulsion 


It. is 








The false reflection on Vay HovtTen’s Cocoa is 





tin cane at 7Ec. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no es ee 
inventors and only manufacturers, Phi 


thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure tt has thereby been prompted to give 


dy fe yD ‘con, tt a very handsome testimonial. 


Iphia, Pa, 
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od me quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 percent. 
- hed nn of manure will produce better results, 
=|There’ will be no bag labor. Your a will be of the first 








= Jquatity: no seconds, Easily marketed or red for the table 

REER’S GAl RDEN "CALE NDA r 1893—full of 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, ‘Plants, and requi- 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for "6c. postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Roscs by Mail 


On Their Own Roots. 
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prepay the post- 

guarantee the safe 
flower ; all you have & 
pot or garden, and it 
dily as it would in the home of its birth. 
not experienced in the art of flower growing, our new 
‘*Guide to Rose Culture” will give you the knowl- 
edge and experience it has taken us twenty-five years 
to acquire, 
trations, accurate descriptions and prices of every 
flower of real merit from the Carna- 
tion to the Rose. 
will secure a’ copy of this book free, 
together with a specimen copy of our 
popular magazine **Success with 
Flowers.”’ 


Dingee & Conard Co., 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 
West Grove, Pa. 


This is the specialty of the largest 












Rose growing establishment in the world. It is the 
means by which the fame of the D. & C. Roses has 
been extended to every part of the land. If you live 
on the other side of the Continent 4m, it enables you 
to buy the Roses you love ~~ € best, from 
Rose headquarters, . as easily 
and satisfac- torily as 
though you were our 
next door neigh- bor. We 


age, and 
delivery of the 
to do is to plant it in 
will grow and bloom as stur- 
If you are 


This is but part—there are beautiful illus- 





An early request 


Drop us a line. 
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That as I dedicate my devoutest breath, 
To make a kind of life for my Lord’s death, 


So from his living, and life-giving death, 
My dying life may draw a new and never-fleets 
ing breath | 





THE ANGEL OF SORROW. 


[From “ Heart-Broken,” by Theodore E. Schmauk.] 


The angel of sorrow, as ever of old, still 
has arrows enough for every living heart, 
Sooner or later, sorrow darkens every 
doorway. The music of multitudes of 
homes may be joyous for years, but an 
hour draweth nigh when there steals in a 
change of the melody.... 

I feel almost sure that the soul I am ~ 
dressing has been touched at the edge 

wo, if not actually smitten to the he 
with grief, and sinking beneath its stroke. 
Not that it is apparent to the eye. You 
may be able to keep it back, and say, 
“Down, thou climbing sorrow!” Not 
that your lip has let one word fall. Great 
grief will not be told, “There is no ~ 
like the grief which does not speak.” 

have I seen the iron enter. Though it “ 
there, you are the keeper of your own 
secrets. You have not asked for sympathy. 
The nobler the spirit of the bird, and the 
more majestic her mien, the more does she 
conceal the arrow in the heart, beneath, 

and by, her gentle plumage. To itself, 

alone, even, the soul will scarcely admit 


|‘ Here I and sorrow sit.” 


You do not want me to know. I do not 
want to know. Nor could I understand. 
I would not lift the veil from mystery. 
Nor would I touch the arrow, for fear of 
turning the barb in the wound. Only the 
heart knows its own bitterness. Not friend 
or stranger may intermeddle. 

But 1 have my sorrows too. Neither 
the alleviations of luxury, nor the con- 
dolence of friends, has lifted me out of 
their loneliness. Without claiming fel- 
lowship, or even the slightest com panion- 
ship, two souls meeting in the darkness 
would be very foolish to refuse such grop- 
ing guidance as each may be able to extend 
to the other. It is better to go together, 
than singly, through the mysterious 
caverns in the great wounded heart of 
humanity, to pull up, as the restless mind 
must do, the griefs that grow there, by the 
roots, to find out what they are. 

What is this necessity of sorrow? From 
where do these disappointments and griefs 
fall upon us by the multitude with crush- 
ing force? Elijah. is sad. Moses is sad, 
Jesus himself is sad. Why do men eat 
ashes like bread, and women mingle their 
drink with weeping ? Why do these dark 
shadows stretch themselves out from the 
shore, and settle into the current of our 
being? .. 

Buffering does not in itself sanctify. It 
may scorch and blacken and inflame, 
rather than purify. It may harden rather 
than refine. Not all souls are alike. 
Nor are all pains alike. And while the 
“ first pressure” of sorrow may crush from 
the heart a good wine, yet afterwards ‘‘ the 
constant weight of pain” may also bring 
forth bitterness, the “taste and stain” of 
the dregs. 

But, say everything we can against suf- 
fering, it still remains the bearer of irre- 
placeable blessings. First, pain is Love's 
mystery. In the midst of the pain there 
rise love, dependency, trust, and such a 
‘sense of ‘appreciation towards those who 
are without as never was felt Before. The 
hard, world-used heart is melted, The 
tears may flow for very joy, as our eyes 
open to what we*possess in the dear ones 
who minister to us. And these are filled 
with how much greater tenderness and 
sympathy. They never knew the height 
nor depth of the love they bore to the 
sufferer. The sick-chamber hallows the 
family. 


‘Tears that flood the eyes to blindness, 
Wounds that touch us to the core, 





> n springs of loving kindness 
¢ have never known before. 
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“ Culture from no books ma: a borrow, 
Genius by no acts con 
Half the wealth the angel Sorrow 
Brings into the human soul.” 


Pain does more. It has asearching effect 
on the inward life. It tests our inner 
nature. . 

Its touch, like that of Love, opens the 
gateways of the soul to a hitherto un- 
noticed vision of what is precious in life. 
Its teaching is the most impressive the 
world knows. Its power is greater than 
that of knowledge. By example it preaches 
the most instant and effective sermons man 
ever hears, Its presence brought Christ’s 
comfort to Paul: “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee: for my strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 

Let us learn to take things as God sends 
them. At eyery success, like Paul, thank 
God and take courage. After every fail- 
ure, like a greater than Paul, rise on 
eagle’ 8 wings to him who is our hope and 
our help. ... I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. Indeed, the Christian 
would not wish life to be without its dis- 
couragements. Christ in us is the hope 
of glory. “If we suffer with Christ. we 
shall be ‘iteo glorified together.” 








If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat ; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as ypu hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 





“The. 


the vir- 
tues that 

every. . 
lamp-inventor has sought aye 
More light from less oil; 
steady flame ;* control of the 
wick ; and easy to care for. 

A primer goes into par- 
ticulars. 


PittsBuRGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Because they did not use 


GOLD LUST 


Washin3 Powder erestier. 


MADE ONLY BY 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - + CHICAGO, | 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 














Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 


said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 


part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un. 
breakable. 

What we waht 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner's 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 


We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 


$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


, at $1.35, and heavy ony 


WARNER BROs., 
359 pramantitnis New Yor, 





A BAD TEMPER 


is often caused by overwork. Much unnecessary 
work will be saved if you use a Hartman Flexible 
Wire Mat. It keeps dirt and care outside. 


cose pe Ay mires ey CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Sireet, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 61 and 588. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue 
and testimonials mailed free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman,” 


 ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the 
genuine article, and not allow themselves to be swindled b 
having plasters said to be “just as good,” or - containing 
superior ingredients,” imposed upon them. These are only 
tricks to sell inferior goods, that no more compare with 
A.tcock’s Porous Piasters than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Allcock’s Porous Plasters will convince 
the most skeptical of their merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Morr, Jr., 
‘Government Chemist, certifies : 


“ My investigation of ALLcock’s Porous Paster shows it to contain valuable and 
essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to, and more 
efficient than, any other plaster.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be déceived by mis- 
representation. Ask for ALtcocx’s, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


| HARTMAN FLEXIBLE | 





























Ph.D., F.C.S., late 





NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS. Wear the 
KNICKERBOCKER SHOULDER BRACE and 


‘walk upright in life.” No Harness, 
simple, unlike all others. 
Only reliable Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender 
combined. All sizes for 
men, women, boys and 
girls. HOLDS UP, BRACES UP. 
7 Soild by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, 
or $1.50, slik-faced. 
Send chest measure around the body. 




















































See Name “EVER BEADY”’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BES T DRESS § TAY on the market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Tako none but the “Ever Bendy.” 


Manufsctured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFO. CO., Ypsilanti, talon. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 











Deserving confidence. No 
article so richly deserves the 
entire confidence of the commu- 
nity as Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
Trocues. . Sufferers from 
Asthma and Bronchitis should 
try them. They are universally. 
considered superior to all other 
articles used for relieving 
Coughs and Throat Troubles. 








y|“The blood is the life.” 
Bovinine creates new 
and vitalized blood; 
often 8 per cent weekly. 














A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


FREE ‘onciresipes. 20 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fall to 


fi WATCH-CLOCK 

the greatest novelty ofthe age. For full particulars 

address The GREAT AMERICAN THA CO., 
P.O, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


Enameline 


THE MODERfS 


STOVE POLISH 
















burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
hess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
with every purchase, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WAS been tested 
ad tm . H BLUE have fally 


thousands 
have & on Gin ian Eis at oe 
JERGER. Prop., 25: as 5. 38 &., Phila, Pa, 
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Geactal | Hop a Dae STEEL Re 74 Grand Bt, How —_ 





an advertised in this » you will ige t 
, ae well as the ad + Se ctating that son 
saw the ad The Sunday School Times 
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“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
. Maat wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


Poine anthd eho of Larne tap. Try it in your 


MEren « w va king ce a5 Sncure cheap comfort and easy 

e cares of house-cleaning by the in- 

jab of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in ing and 
scouring, for which aerpeses it has no equal, 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Rapolio makes its appearance and quickly, too. soa 


DON’T BE CHEATED 
= GOOD SENSE CORSET WAISTS 


Clamp Buckle at hip for hose supporter. 


Dresses and Wraps. 


**Can I have my 
jackets, wraps and 
dresses made fr 
handsomely and 
lishly at sensible 
prices ? Of course you 
can if you deal at the 
right place. 

We are manufacturers 
of Dresses and Bei 
5 and make prety parm ent 

* to order, th: Roaring cy 
7 rfect ft and excellent 

nish, No matter where 
you mye we Pay the ex- 

















Silk Walsts, etc., etc. 

We will send you our 
catalogue together with 
new measurement dia- 
gram, (which tnsurese o 
perfect fit), a 48 inch tape 

@, and an assortment of samples of stylish dress 

and cloakings to select from, on receipt of four 

ta postage. Yon may select any style of dress or 
wrap from our catalogue, Yand we will make it to order 
you. We also sell dress goods and cloakings, at from 





or 
{Slots to $4.50 per yard. If you have your own ‘material 7 


and desire it made into a dress or wrap, we will make 

ft up for you at prions given in ourca hlogue. Please 

ogy Tue's Times when you write. We invite 
indie wg reel ~My in New York to Visit our salesroom. 


NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster St., New York. 


“Kayser 
Patent 








SEE THAT GLOVE? 
My “Guarantee Ticket ” entitles me 
to another pair free, if the ‘‘Tips" wear 
out before the gloves. 


if your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, 


New York, ® Winhahuo 














HAS 








OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 


UNSURPASSED FAC! 
be HAbURe Your ORPERD 
BY MAIL or EXPRESS —~ 


NEWVORK Goo any 
NEW YORK 


‘ve us a iral< 
ames Er 


UTE} 









































Mailed free fo 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send foritatonce gupply is med |) 













HE brand “‘ FONTAINE” on the inside of a glove 
is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it 
it is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 


Retall Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 




















CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 
PER PAIR. PER PAIR. PER PAIR, 
toe * ee Dressed bonapetiapbannel $1.00 on L a Undressed 4 Large Button, Dressed.....................0+# “v4 
Sontaiioianautin uetaire.......... .....§1.25 5-Hook, Dressed eo 
Hi Large Button, Dressed.. 1.00 6-Button. Length, Dressed 
5-Hoo , Undressed. pooteccess 1,00 Mousq WORF C.eccccseecseeee 1625 : Undr 
eocsaseee 12% 8 Button Length, Dressed é-Button Length, Mousquetaire 
Mousquetaire.... on A nan 1.50 


If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the. 
Jact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10 
per cent ox the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 
FonTAIne Glove, 


PINGS & PINNER, 


_384 & 386 BROADWAY, 





o-Bayee Length, Dressed Mousquetaire, i 4 


NEW YORK. 





by return mail, fall de- 














WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


The New Waukinhcie 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 


Weald you like an Illustrated Booklet free ¢ 





' JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway. Cor. Eleventh &t., New York. 




















¢ ye LING 


QUALITY i} 











™ 54 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect, 
§ Long softfur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall. 
=5 Moth proof. Sent C, O, D, 
Sa On approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
= 82 High St., Columbus, 0, 
% Our illustrated book on 
; Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 



























Baer 
For 1490ld coins. Save all 
you get, coined before 1878, 


WANTED 








r ul. 
Dest prices 


Shows hig 
W. Von BeroEn, 87 
, Masa. 














for a 


Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 






Hartfords are built on honor — ad 
built to wear—built to give satis- 
faction, and they do. 
a Hartford Catalogue on file—yours 
postal card. — Hartford 


Better have 


Over one thousand leading booksellers 
and stationers in the United States sell 


Bushnell’s PerfectLetterCopying Books. 
No press required. 


AMERICAN 













STATEMENT OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


For the year ending December 31, 1892 
Assets - $175,084,156 61 


Reserve for Policies (American 
Table 4 Per Cent.) ~~ 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


_ 016018 eS vat} s 


Surplus Ce eae 15,108°288 94 
Income 
Premiums - - «= $82,047,765 84 
Interest, Rents, &e. - = __ 8,191,009 90 
$40,238,865 24 
Disbursements 


To Policy-Holders - - $19,886,582 46 
For Expansce and Taxes © 7.419.611 08 


$26,806,148 54 
The Assets are Invested as follows: 
United States Bonds and other 





Securities - por sc 89 

Loans on Bond and Wortgage, 
first lien - 9,848,092 54 
Loans = poeties and Bonds 10°808" 597 50 
16,638: 8,884 26 

Cash in ‘Sanks and Trust Com- 
panies . 7,806,672 56 

Accrued Interest, Deferred Pre- 

ums, - - 6,075,474 87 
$176,084,166 ry 


Insurance and Annuities 
Insurance Assumed ent Be 





new - =  $654,900,566 00 
Insurance in Force . 146, ees 00 
Annuities in Feree + -< 352,086 01 
Increase in Annuities - = $82,782 98 


Increase in Payments to Policy- 

Holders - «+ =« 680,820 60 
Increase in Receipts - ~~ 2,604,180 71 
Increase in Surplus - 8,187,266 78 
IncPease in Assets - - 15,577,017 98 
Increase in Insurance Assumed 

and Renewed - - - 47,787,765 00 
Increase in Insurance in Force 50,295,925 00 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct 
. N, Waternovuse, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vica-Presipent 
General Manager 
Actuary 


Water R. GittetTs . 
Freperic CromweLiL - 
Emory McC.iintTock LL. F.1.A. . 


Waiagam =, } yaaa 


MUTUAL: LIFE ASULLD DING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, Phila. 








FIRE INSURANCE co., 
Street, Philadelphia. 


All Are Liable 


to become wholly and permanently disabled 
by sickness or accident, and to live in that 
“sae an indefinfte period; meanwhile 
— erhaps the entire amount of their 
available funds. 
The Permanent punew feature of our 
policy ey perfect safeguard in such a 
contingency 






PRoract THErAmILY. 


- eco 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England: 


34,000 MEMBERS. 

105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 

900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Poidin DEATH LOSSES. 

The NEW POLICY ofthe 4 
Benefit Association has no superior. is Goes 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender — 
bn R typed 2 Amsurance, and 

tions. All for 60 per cent, the 

cost Senbat old ine Companies, 


ene, 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 63 Stale St, Boston, 


RR. RR. RR. 


RED RIVER RECORD. 

Full of information about farming and home- 
making in the famous agricultural valley of 
the Red River of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
Farms on the crop share plan often paid for in 
one season. Sent free. Address 

F. i WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


9 7‘ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES vara ane 


BST SAFE eiureansr. 
© Address Tacoma} TACOMA INVESTEEAT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 

















The Sunday School Times intends to admit only y advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
me s _ en —_ s an having good be 





publisher will 


any money that they 























